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Pete  Cosovich  at  right  (1898-1981) 


Clatsop  County’s 

Yugoslav  Population 

If  Pilot  Thomas  Doig  had  not  attempted  to  cross  the  Columbia  River  bar  and 
enter  the  river  one  night  in  April  1879,  Astoria  would  not  have  had  Peter  Cosovich 
as  mayor.  The  ship  that  Pilot  Doig  plowed  straight  into  Sand  Island  was  the  Great 
Republic.  One  of  the  seamen  on  board  was  Pete’s  father  who  was  only  fourteen 
years  old.  Perhaps  this  was  been  enough  adventure  for  the  boy  who,  after  being 
rescued  from  the  shipwreck,  settled  in  the  area. 

The  photo  above  was  taken  a  little  over  seventy-five  years  later,  on  May  17, 
1954,  when  Pete  Cosovich,  representing  this  area  as  mayor  of  Astoria,  greeted 
Naval  officer  William  Leggett  Jr.  on  a  visit  to  Tongue  Point.  The  genial  Cosovich 
was  mayor  of  Astoria  from  1951  to  1958  and  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  George 
Award.  (This  award  is  given  to  those  locally  who  are  not  afraid  to  act  when  help  is 
needed.) 

The  river  has  been  home  to  many  families  from  the  land  we  have  known  for 
many  years  as  Yugoslavia.  This  issue  of  Cumtux  has  the  story  of  two  of  them,  the 
Pincetovich  and  Dragolich  families. 
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The  Yugoslav  Community  in  Astoria 


REMEMBERING  ASTORIA 

By  John  Pincetich 


The  early  Astoria  I  remember  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  much  like  the 
Gaul  I’d  read  about  in  high  school  Latin. 
On  the  hills  of  mid-town,  from  about  6th 
to  16th  streets  lived  the  native  born:  Van 
Dusen,  Fulton  and  Allen  families,  a  cou¬ 
ple  or  so  generations,  and  perhaps  a  trip 
across  the  continent  removed  from  their 
origins,  English  their  idiom.  Uniontown 
to  the  west  sprawled  across  Smith  Point, 
home  to  the  Finns:  Niemi,  Koskelo  and 
Maki.  Uppertown  and  joining  Alderbrook 
stretched  to  the  east,  a  mix  of  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians:  Olsen,  Johnson,  Erick¬ 
son.  These  families  were  mainly  of  recent 
immigrant  stock.  The  parents  often  spoke 
in  the  tongue  of  the  land  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  English  a  second  language. 

An  appendage,  less  populous  than 
the  others  but  no  less  of  the  immigrant 
fabric  of  early  Astoria,  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  just  east  of  downtown  from  about 
16th  to  22nd  streets.  Along  a  crescent  of 
land  known  as  Scow  Bay,  where  I  poled 
rafts  as  a  youngster  when  visiting  my 
grandparents  and  where  filled-in  John 
Warren  Field  now  spreads,  could  be  found 
another  enclave,  the  Yugoslavs:  Zankich, 
Marincovich,  Danielovich. 

This  picture  of  Astoria,  like  an  old 
sepia-toned  portrait,  that  forms  in  memory 
is  not  unlike  that  of  many  towns  and  cities 
across  the  nation,  from  the  1880s  to  the 
early  post  World  War  II  years.  The  newly 
arrived  gathered  among  their  own  kind  for 
support  and  fraternity,  to  celebrate  and  be 
strengthened  by  custom  and  tradition.  Of 
course,  the  lines  of  demarcation  were 
fuzzed— a  Franciscovich  and  Cosovich 
might  have  a  home  on  mid-town  hill, 
Smith  and  Niemi  in  Uppertown,  Olsen 


and  Peterson  in  Uniontown,  and  Pahkas- 
lahti  in  Scow  Bay.  But,  in  essence,  it’s  the 
Astoria  enshrined  in  my  memory— with  an 
assist  from  my  brother  Vincent.  It’s  not 
linear  but  rather  episodic,  proceeding 
from  a  fusion  of  different  phases  of  a  life 
intricately  entwined  with  Astoria,  the 
town  of  my  birth. 

But  the  offspring  of  generations  that 
followed,  as  with  many  in  mine,  often 
sallied  forth,  in  peace  and  in  war  to  settle 
elsewhere— Astoria  becoming  a  place  to 
visit  the  old  folks.  So,  the  cloistered  life 
of  the  people  who’d  seasoned  the  culture 
of  a  town  like  Astoria  with  their  Old 
World  homogeneity  began  to  crumble,  the 
lineaments  still  there  but  the  evolving 
scene  less  richly  imbued  with  the  juices 
of  their  roots. 


When  my  maternal  grandfather,  John 
Dragolich,  died,  the  Morning  Astorian  of 
January  12,  1929  reported  as  follows: 

“John  Dragolich,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  pioneer  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  Columbia  River,  died  last 
evening  at  a  local  hospital. 

Mr.  Dragolich  was  bom  in  Boca 
di  Cattaro,  Dalmatia,  January  13,  1855 
[actually  I  850],  He  began  fishing  in 
the  Columbia  River  about  50  years 
ago.  About  35  years  later,  he  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  local  restaurant  and 
continued  in  active  business  until 
recently  when  failing  health  caused 
him  to  retire  from  active  work. 

The  decedent  was  a  member  of 
Concomly  Tribe,  No.  7,  Improved 
Order  of  Redmen.  He  is  survived  by 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

John  “Jedah”  Dragolich  (1850-1929)  and  Baba  Annetta  Dragolich  (1866-1928)  with 
three  of  their  five  children,  left  to  right:  George,  Mary  and  Spiro,  about  1895. 


four  children:  George  Dragolich  of 
Centralia,  Spiro  Dragolich  ofTacoma, 
Bella  Dragolich  of  Astoria,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Pincetich  of  Portland;  a  nephew 
Joseph  Dragolich  of  Aberdeen.  Fu¬ 
neral  arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
the  Pohl  &  Gilbaugh  mortuary  and 
will  be  announced  later.” 

I  called  him  “Jedah.”  my  enunciation 
of  Serbo-Croatian  (deda)  for  grandfather. 
He  called  me  “Jack,”  for  no  reason  I  could 
discover.  (Only  one  other  person  in  my 
life,  a  casual  friend  in  Hawaii,  has  ever 
emulated  him.)  Fairly  tall,  he  was  an 
upright  figure  of  a  man  with  a  prominent 
nose,  which  runs  in  the  family,  white  hair 
and  moustache  to  match.  He  reminded  me 
of  an  older  British  movie  actor  of  those 
days,  C.  Aubrey  Smith.  For  all  of  my 


remembered  years,  he  was  blind,  his  sight 
stolen  by  cataracts.  He’d  had  several 
operations.  None  were  ever  successful. 
But  his  hospitalization  and  recovery  were 
occasions  that  found  my  mother,  a  loving 
and  dutiful  daughter  who  was  very  close 
to  her  parents,  along  with  my  brother  and 
me,  staying  in  Astoria  for  various  periods 
of  time,  some  long.  I  spent  part  of  the 
fourth  grade  at  Star  of  the  Sea  school,  my 
brother  a  grade  higher. 

Jedah  would  walk  the  broad-railed 
porch  that  ran  across  the  front  and  both 
sides  of  the  house,  tapping  a  cane  made 
of  a  broom  handle.  Usually  he  hummed, 
lost  in  thought,  remembering,  perhaps,  his 
days  as  a  sailor  before  settling  in  Astoria, 
as  a  single  man.  He  had  jumped  ship,  the 
family  story  went,  but  where  and  why  1 
never  knew,  and  like  most  children  never 
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inquired.  He  was  an  incessant  smoker,  his 
right  forefinger  and  thumb  browned  from 
the  habit.  He  rolled  his  own,  expertly. 
Often  he’d  send  me  to  the  store  across 
22nd  on  Exchange  street  for  a  can  of 
Tuxedo,  or  Prince  Albert.  Old  friends 
would  come  by  to  visit  with  him,  espe¬ 
cially  Larry  Cosovich,  about  his  age,  who 
with  his  family  lived  on  Grand  Avenue 
near  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church.  One  of 
the  Cosovichs,  Peter,  later  was  a  long-time 
mayor  of  Astoria. 

My  grandparent’s  house  was  three 
stories  tall,  built  sometime  before  1 890, 
the  year  my  mother  was  born  in  it.  She 
remembered  that  originally  it  sat  further 
west  along  the  riverfront  before  Scow  Bay 
was  filled  in.  It  was  moved,  why  I  never 
knew,  some  distance  east  to  where  it 
remained  until  being  burned  down  by  an 
arsonist’s  torch,  in  July  of  1989. 

Early  on,  my  grandparents  ran  a 
rooming  house,  with  six  or  eight  rooms, 
and  two  baths  on  the  third  floor.  The 
second  floor,  eventually,  was  divided  into 
two  apartments,  my  grandparents  living 
in  one,  the  other  rented.  Two  pairs  of 
steps  led  to  the  open  encircling  porch.  Tire 
basement  was  a  couple  of  feet  above 
ground,  with  a  planked  floor,  a  vast  and 
inviting  haven  for  rainy-day  play.  The 
property  consisted  of  a  half  dozen  lots, 
with  a  garden  and  a  chicken  house.  A  one- 
room  shingled  building,  with  outhouse, 
sat  to  the  west,  now  part  of  Columbia 
Memorial  Hospital  grounds.  An  elderly 
Irishman,  Ed  Marr,  who  worked  summers 
as  a  seiner,  rented  it.  He  was  a  kindly  man, 
who,  I  gathered,  had  no  family  in  this 
country,  and  was  sort  of  part  of  ours. 

Sand  covered  much  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  area,  along  with  some  small  trees. 
Several  houses  were  scattered  on  the  flat- 
lands  over  to  1 8th,  and  along  Exchange 
street,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  small  apart¬ 
ments.  The  Andrich  family  lived  on  the 
hillside  behind,  off  a  narrow  road  that,  in 
those  days,  ran  from  23rd  along  the  lower 
slope.  Nearby  sat  a  house  built  atop  a 
small  barge,  home  to  Matti  Pahkaslatti 


[Pahkaslahti],  as  I  remember  his  name  if 
not  the  spelling.  He  was  an  older  Finnish 
man  who  always  wore  an  overcoat,  boots, 
seldom  a  hat  as  he  trudged  about,  always 
alone,  often  carrying  a  newspaper  under 
his  arm.  What  did  he  do?  To  us  he  was  a 
wonderfully  mysterious  fellow.  The 
Danielovichs’  mother  (whom  we  always 
called  “Lady”)  and  sons,  George,  Tony, 
Rocco  and  Nicky,  lived  opposite,  fronting 
on  Exchange  Street.  Nick  Kuzmanich’s 
house  and  plumbing  shop  were  just  east, 
at  23rd,  anchoring  that  end  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Scow  Bay  colony.  On  the  west  end, 
on  or  near  18th  were  the  Zankichs,  Mar- 
desichs,  Ruljancichs,  Kukuras,  and  others 
whose  names  have  escaped  memory. 

A  wooden  ramp  ran  down  from 
Exchange  at  22nd,  which  sat  on  the  high 
filled  roadway  and  wood  sidewalk  with 
rails.  I  had  only  a  short  saunter  over  to  the 
huge  pond  to  the  west  where  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time,  especially  after  my  grandparents 
gave  me  my  first  pair  of  boots,  red  ones, 
the  kind  that  go  above  the  knees. 

I  relished  my  time  in  the  big  house. 

I  had  the  run  of  the  place.  Living  was 
easy,  as  the  saying  goes.  Jedah  and  “Baba 
Annetta,”  pronounced  as  one  word,  were¬ 
n’t  strict  disciplinarians.  One  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  rooms  had  a  pump  organ  that  my 
aunt  Angela  played.  She’d  let  me  pump 
at  times.  In  another  room,  Baba-Annetta 
and  others  would  “make  net”  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  expertly  knotting  the  linen  twine  from 
hand  carved  needles.  I  still  have  one.  The 
twine  came  in  “papers”  and  the  amount 
of  net  was  measured  by  the  number  of 
“papers”  that'd  been  woven  for  the  next 
gillnet  season. 

I  could  go  and  come  at  will,  except 
for  a  few  rules.  One  especially.  Lunch  was 
promptly  at  noon,  signaled  by  the  whistle 
blast  from  the  nearby  O'Brien  sawmill. 
The  menu  never  varied:  soup  served  at  the 
kitchen  table.  A  soup  bone  of  beef  gave 
it  a  distinct  taste,  along  with  potatoes, 
carrots,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables.  The 
quality  of  that  day’s  bone,  the  meat  and 
its  flavor,  was  often  commented  on.  Of 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

House  on  22nd  Street  in  Astoria,  near  Exchange.  It  was 
burned  in  1989  bv  an  arsonist. 


course,  we  had  bread,  fresh  from  the  wood 
stove  oven,  the  aroma  filling  the  kitchen, 
and  my  memory.  My  brother  and  I  ate 
mostly  in  silence,  speaking  only  when 
spoken  to,  as  was  the  custom  at  meal¬ 
times.  It  was  one  that  1  never  found  bur¬ 
densome  in  the  least,  variations  of  which 
were  practiced  later  with  my  own  family. 
My  grandparents  handled  English  well, 
when  necessary'.  But  around  the  table,  and 
within  the  family,  they  resorted  to  Serbo- 
Croatian,  as  often  in  our  own  home  did 
my  mother,  more  so  than  my  father,  so  1 
had  an  early  ear.  if  not  tongue,  for  the 
language  that  I  still  retain. 

My  grandparents  were  married  in 
Astoria,  but  just  how  they  met,  whether 
she  was  a  version  of  a  “mail  order  bride 
or  not.  is  something  1  never  knew,  and  at 
a  young  age  was  of  no  interest.  She  was 
about  a  dozen  years  younger  than  Jedah 
and  in  later  years,  somewhat  more  ample 
than  in  her  youth.  She  was  a  jolly  person. 


with  a  quick  smile.  She 
had  five  children,  four 
surviving  to  adulthood. 
She  tended  her  vegetable 
garden,  and  grew  flowers 
as  well.  She  kept  chick¬ 
ens.  We  often  helped  col¬ 
lect  the  eggs.  At  times 
she  expertly  beheaded 
one  for  the  evening  meal, 
to  a  mixture  of  delight 
and  horror  on  my  part. 

And,  in  those  later 
years,  to  supplement  fam¬ 
ily  income  with  Jedah 
idled  by  cataracts  and  the 
onslaught  of  old  age,  she 
engaged  in  some  discreet 
bootlegging.  (A  family 
fact  I  can  reveal  now  that 
the  statute  of  limitations 
has  run  out.) 

I  recall  evenings 
when  a  Yugoslav  fellow 
or  two,  a  friend  of  the 
family  or  acquaintances, 
would  come  by  for  a 
visit.  They’d  be  served  dark  amber  fluid 
in  small  shot  glasses  that  even  at  my 
young  age  I  knew  as  whiskey.  On  leaving 
they  would  hand  over  some  money.  Some¬ 
times  men  would  come  by  for  a  bottle,  or 
more,  of  beer,  “home  brew"  we  called  it. 

1  was,  at  times,  complied  in  this  activity, 
for  after  the  beer  had  brewed  in  several 
tall  crockery  vessels,  it  had  to  be  bottled. 
For  Vincent  and  me,  a  flin  assignment  was 
to  operate  the  handle  on  the  corking  ma¬ 
chine,  capping  the  brown  bottles,  applying 
just  the  right  pressure  for  a  proper  seal. 
(He  still  has  the  corking  machine.)  Then 
they  would  be  stored,  for  a  time-several 
weeks  at  least.  When  served,  a  small 
amount  of  sediment  rested  at  the  bottom, 
the  residue  from  the  malt.  The  beer  had 
to  be  carefully  poured  so  as  not  to  disturb 
its  color  which  was  similar  in  shade  to 
moonshine. 

“Moonlighting,”  as  it  were,  in  boot¬ 
legging  wasn’t  an  uncommon  practice 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

Wedding  photo  of  Dominic  (Dan)  Pincetich  and  Mary  Dragolich.  They  were 
married  in  Astoria  on  April  15,  1912. 
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among  immigrant  families  who,  in  Stare 
Grad,  the  “old  country,”  always  made 
their  own  wine,  and  continued  so  in  the 
New  World,  although  my  grandparents 
didn’t  in  my  days,  benefiting  from  the 
largess  of  others.  Serving  and  drinking  of 
alcohol,  wine  especially,  was  a  traditional 
part  of  life.  A  bottle  was  on  the  table  at 
most  meals.  For  many  families,  the  fall  of 
the  year  was  wine  making  time.  (It  be¬ 
came  known,  outside  the  community  as 
“dago  red”— with  the  pejorative  “dago” 
sometimes  used  against  the  Yugoslavs.) 
After  the  Volstead  Act  was  passed  in 
1920,  everyone  understood  the  prohibition 
against  any  kind  of  alcohol.  Most  Yugo¬ 
slavs  I  knew  never  fully  accepted  the 
stricture.  They  wished,  within  their 
homes,  to  do  as  they’d  always  done.  Baba 
Annetta's  skirting  the  law  created  palpa¬ 
ble  tension  about  the  house,  at  times.  1 
distinctly  recall  a  phantom-like  character, 
a  feared  U.S.  revenue  agent,  by  the  name 
of  McNeil.  Whenever  the  word  was  out, 
by  rumor  or  fact,  that  the  dreaded  McNeil 
was  in  the  area,  searching  out  and  trashing 
stills,  his  name  would  waft  in  hushed 
tones  about  the  table.  If  anyone  came  by 
“for  a  drink,”  he  was  sent  packing,  thirst 
unquenched. 

Gold  fever 

In  1 897,  my  grandfather  caught  the 
gold  fever  that  swept  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  the  West  Coast,  including  Astoria. 
The  Daily  Astorian  of  December  7,  re¬ 
ported: 

“The  following  passengers  from 
here  will  sail  for  Alaska  on  the  Elder 
this  morning:  Cabin— Mrs.  M.  Molly, 
D.  Longchamp,  H.  Lindstrom,  N. 
Nelson.  Steerage-G.A.  Ancavola, 
Ericjo  Diljie,  August  Yo,  T.D.  Sou- 
den,  G.  Gunderson,  1.  Arola,  Lauli 
Wahala,  John  Dragolich,  A.  Kimberly, 
Antonio  Dolera,  August  Pojadi,  Alex 
Havist.” 

Jedah  didn’t  strike  it  rich.  He  shared 
the  fate  of  most  of  that  breed  of  men  who 


left  their  families  to  pursue  the  heady 
dream  of  vast  riches  awaiting  them  at 
century’s  end.  According  to  my  mother, 
he  never  made  it  to  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Klondike,  getting  no  further  than  Skagway 
at  the  foot  of  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  He  ended 
up  running  a  restaurant.  He  returned  in 
less  than  a  year,  took  up  his  life  as  a  gill- 
netter,  and  other  pursuits,  as  well  as  his 
activities  among  his  fellow  Yugoslavs  in 
which,  I  gathered,  he  was  a  prominent 
figure. 

During  World  War  I,  he  worked  at 
the  nearby  O'Brien  Spruce  Co.  “the 
spruce  mill,”  so  called  because  it  milled 
spruce,  a  very  straight-grained  wood.  It 
was  ideal  for  the  fuselages  and  wings  of 
planes  in  the  fledgling  army  air  force.  My 
brother  remembers,  hand  in  hand  with 
Aunt  Angela,  taking  him  his  lunch  on 
occasions.  He  worked  on  the  log  boom, 
nimble  in  his  caulked  boots,  with  pike 
pole,  he  shoved  and  sorted  logs,  directing 
them  to  the  mill’s  saws. 

In  early  1905  the  Astoria  Budget 
reported: 

“Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Dobrovnoro  Dostrovo  St.  Nicole  #1 
were  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office 
last  evening  with  John  Dragolich, 
M.G.  Franetovich  and  Jacob  Stano- 
vich  as  incorporators.  The  object  of 
the  incorporation,  as  stated,  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  mutual  welfare  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  its  property  is  valued  at 
$500.” 

But  in  October  of  that  year,  the 
family  moved,  as  noted  in  the  Daily  Bud¬ 
get  of  October  30: 

“After  residence  in  Astoria  for 
the  past  26  years,  John  Dragolich  and 
family  will  leave  for  Aberdeen,  Wash¬ 
ington  tomorrow  where  they  will 
make  their  future  home.  Mr.  Drago¬ 
lich  has  arranged  to  open  a  business 
there.” 
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There  he  started  a  restaurant,  appar¬ 
ently  the  experience  in  Skagway  encour¬ 
aging  him  to  explore  that  field  again. 
Aberdeen  was  a  logical  choice  because  a 
number  of  relatives  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  had  settled  there,  including  broth¬ 
ers  of  both  of  them. 

His  activities  made  the  Astoria  Bud¬ 
get  of  July  22,  1907: 

“John  Dragolich,  who  now 
resides  with  his  family  in  Aberdeen, 
came  to  Astoria  yesterday  on  a  brief 
business  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drago¬ 
lich  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
11 -year-old  son  last  Tuesday,  the 
funeral  being  held  in  Aberdeen.  The 
young  man  was  bright  and  had  many 
friends  in  Astoria  who  will  regret  to 
learn  of  his  sudden  death.” 

Nikola,  or  Nicky,  was  the  youngest 
boy  and  had  a  history  of  heart  problems, 
a  “blue  baby”  in  the  lore  of  that  day.  His 
passing,  suddenly,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
family,  as  my  mother  would  often  recall, 
prompting  a  move  back  to  Astoria  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1908.  My  grandfather  by  then 
decided  to  reside  here  in  the  future  as  the 
Budget  noted. 

My  uncles,  George  and  Spiro,  spent 
some  time  in  Astoria  after  the  return— 
George  was  a  fireman-but  departed  for 
other  parts  of  the  Northwest,  George  to 
Centralia,  Washington,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Marysville,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Spiro  moved  to  Tacoma  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  They  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  restaurant  business  most  of 
their  lives.  Neither  of  them,  nor  my  aunt 
who  lived  most  of  her  life  in  the  family 
home  in  Scow  Bay  and  died  there  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1982,  had  children.  So  my  brother 
and  I  were  never  blessed  with  cousins,  be 
that  a  blessing  or  not. 

Baba  Annetta  died  a  year  before 
Jedah  in  early  September  of  1928,  sud¬ 
denly  and  at  home.  “She  was  bom  in  Boca 
di  Cattaro,  Jugoslavia,  October  29,  1866 
and  lived  in  America  about  42  years,”  the 
Morning  Astorian  noted. 


The  Pincetich  branch 

I  never  knew  much  about  father’s 
side  of  the  family.  He  was  bom  in  June  of 
1 885  on  the  island  of  Vis  in  the  Adriatic, 
in  Dalmatia.  At  that  time,  it  was  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  which 
became  known  as  Y ugoslavia  in  the  after- 
math  of  World  War  I.  He  was  an  only 
child.  The  island  was  the  ancestral  home 
to  many  of  the  Astoria  and  upriver  Yugo¬ 
slavs  who  emigrated  from  there,  or 
Komiza,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  island. 
His  father  was  a  skilled  craftsman,  a  boil¬ 
ermaker  who  came  to  America  and  work¬ 
ed  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  He’d  return 
to  Vis  between  jobs,  as  far  as  I  knew.  He 
died  of  a  brain  tumor  at  a  young  age,  but 
whether  in  San  Francisco  or  Vis  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  His  records,  if  any,  were  destroyed 
in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1906. 

The  facts  are  blurred  as  to  when  my 
father  came  to  America.  Probably  about 
the  turn  of  the  century,  as  a  1 1  or  1 2  year- 
old  or  maybe  just  into  his  teens.  He  had 
completed  the  equivalent  of  grade  and 
intermediate  school.  He  first  lived  in  San 
Francisco.  His  arrival  in  Astoria  and  under 
what  circumstances  is  lost  in  the  past.  His 
mother,  Lucretia,  however,  had  married 
again,  to  Andrew  Marincovich  of  Astoria. 
She  had  a  daughter  by  him,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  son,  my  uncle  Vincent.  He 
was  much  younger  than  my  father,  grew 
up  in  Astoria,  went  to  Mt.  Angel  college. 
He  became  a  pharmacist,  and  lived  in 
Portland  all  his  life. 

Andrew  Marincovich  was  a  fisher¬ 
man,  a  perennial  high  boater.  Lucretia  ran 
a  boarding  house.  The  property  over¬ 
looked  the  railroad  tracks  along  the  river 
about  1 5th  and  Commercial.  It  was  across 
from  the  Hoefler  Candy  Store,  famous  for 
“Hoeflers  Centennials,”  chocolate  treat 
created  for  the  Astoria  Centennial.  My 
mother  worked  in  the  store  at  one  time. 

Her  marriage  to  my  father  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Astoria  Budget  on  April  1 5, 
1912: 
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“The  Wedding  of  Miss  Mary 
Dragolich  and  Mr.  D.B.  Pincetich  was 
solemnized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  this 
forenoon  at  1 1  o’clock.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dragolich  of  this  town  and  is  a  well- 
known  and  popular  young  lady.  The 
groom  is  in  the  employ  of  Judd  Bros. 
The  young  people  will  leave  for  a 
short  honeymoon  trip,  and  will  then 
return  to  this  city  to  make  their 
home.” 

Which  they  did,  living  the  first  few 
years  in  the  Marincovich  house  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Street.  My  brother  was  born  on 
January  15,  1914  in  old  St.  Mary's  hospi¬ 
tal.  For  reasons  unknown,  my  arrival  on 
September  4,  1916  was  reported  in  the 
Daily  Astorian : 

“A  bouncing  1 1  pound  son  was 
born  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Monday 
evening  to  the  wife  of  Dan  Pincetich.” 

I  have  no  memory  of  living  in  the 
Marincovich  house,  but  my  mother  would 
recall  that  once  I  took  a  fierce  fancy  to  a 
hat,  which  I  refused  adamantly  to  take  off, 
even  in  bed.  For  a  time,  she  worried  I 
might  grow  up  bald.  (1  didn't.)  My  brother 
recalls  our  father  taking  us  out  on  the 
street  the  November  day  in  1918  when  a 
huge  parade  celebrated  the  World  War  I 
armistice.  He  remembers  the  thrill  of 
seeing  a  parader  earn  ing  an  effigy  of  the 
Kaiser  with  a  sword  poked  through  him. 

My  father,  with  two  children,  was 
not  drafted.  (Uncle  Spiro  was.)  He  was  a 
member  of  what  was  known  as  the  “Home 
Guard."  My  mother  recalled  how  often  he 
would  drill  with  other  guardsmen,  none 
of  whom  had  guns.  They  used  broom 
handles  or  other  suitable  objects  as  ersatz 
rifles. 

In  his  first  years  in  Astoria,  my 
father  had  gillnetted  with  his  stepfather, 
Andrew.  But,  as  he’d  recall  with  a  laugh, 
he  soon  tired  of  the  grind  on  the  river, 
turning  his  interest  elsewhere:  on  land.  He 


began  working  in  what  was  known  as  “the 
clothing  business”  and  found  employment 
at  several  stores,  clerking  and  doing  extra 
duty  decorating  the  windows  to  attract 
customers.  He  had  a  strong  artistic  bent, 
enjoyed  that  aspect  of  the  business,  often 
painting  scenes  as  backdrops  to  displays. 
(Once  later,  he  worked  full  time  as  a 
“window  dresser”  for  a  large  department 
store.) 

He  was  active  in  the  life  of  the  city 
and  among  the  Yugoslavs  in  occasional 
leadership  roles.  The  Astoria  Daily  Bud¬ 
get  of  February  8,  1917  ran  this  item: 

“St.  Nicholas  Lodge  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  night  installed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  term:  Dan  Pincetich,  presi¬ 
dent;  Joe  Uroda,  vice  president;  Frank 
Stipcich,  auditor;  Sam  L.  Gelacich, 
treasurer,  Andrew  Cetina,  sentinel; 
Spiro  Andrich,  outer  guard;  trustees: 
Joe  Jaconi,  chairman;  Anton  Marin¬ 
covich.  George  Stanich.  Steve  Kukura 
and  Antone  Zancic;  John  Makal,  re¬ 
porter;  Sam  Ivicevich,  inner  guard.” 

And  in  June  of  1917: 

“Officers  for  the  coming  six 
months  were  elected  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Central  Labor  Council  last  night: 
Dan  Pincetich  was  elected  president, 
and  other  officers  are:  L.J.  Kildall, 
secretary;  Adolph  Johnson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  H.M.  Lorentsen,  financial  secre¬ 
tary;  William  Ownes,  guide;  Holly 
Jennings,  guard” 

Of  those  names  I  later  knew  L.J. 
Kildall,  “Louie.”  He  operated  a  niche  of 
a  newsstand  and  candy  and  confection 
store  next  to  the  Liberty  Theater  on  Com¬ 
mercial  street  side.  A  short  and  exuberant 
fellow,  he  was  a  rabid  Astoria  High 
School  basketball  fan.  Kildall’s  was  a 
must  stop  in  downtown,  if  only  to  learn 
the  latest  news  or  goings  on  from  the 
affable  Louie. 
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Under  a  headline:  “CLOTHING 
MAN  LEAVES  ASTORIA”  in  March  of 
1919,  the  family’s  leave-taking  was  chron¬ 
icled  in  the  Morning  Astorian: 

“Dan  Pincetich  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Graham- Watt  Cloth¬ 
ing  Company  and  will  move  to  Ta¬ 
coma.  He  has  bought  an  interest  in  a 
restaurant  there  and  will  be  employed 
at  one  of  the  leading  clothing  firms 
while  looking  after  his  business  inter¬ 
est. 

Mr.  Pincetich  is  a  popular  young 
Astorian  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  Judd  Brothers  Clothing  and  the 
Skallerud  Dry  Goods  Company.” 

The  restaurant  was  on  Pacific  street 
in  Tacoma,  not  far  from  what  is  now  the 
historic  train  station.  My  father  had  gone 
into  partnership  with  Uncle  Spiro  who  did 
the  major  part  of  the  cooking,  my  father 
filling  in  as  necessary.  Mother,  ruefully, 
would  reminisce  that  cooking  “with  all 
that  grease  around”  took  some  of  the 
waves  out  of  my  father’s  hair.  The  restau¬ 
rant  was  a  warm  place  in  the  winter  with 
wonderful  smells,  a  treat  when  we  got  to 
eat  there. 

I  have  no  recollection  where  else  my 
father  was  employed  in  Tacoma.  I  do 
recall  clearly  he  also  engaged  in  some 
bootlegging.  We  had  a  Dodge  roadster.  At 
times  he  would  unload  bottles  from  gunny 
sacks  from  the  trunk  in  the  back.  He 
would  set  up  an  apparatus  in  the  house, 
like  a  mad  scientist,  in  which  he  used 
charcoal  to  filter  fusel  oil  from  the  moon¬ 
shine.  That  produced  a  high  quality  booze 
for  those  days  that  was  eagerly  sought  by 
the  thirsty. 

For  reasons  unknown,  the  restaurant 
venture  didn’t  last  too  long.  We  next 
moved  to  Bremerton.  That  year,  I  was  in 
the  first  grade  in  three  schools:  Tacoma, 
Bremerton,  and  Astoria.  For  some  reason 
we  spent  several  months  with  my  grand¬ 
parents  during  the  time  of  “the  great  fire” 
that  consumed  the  downtown  core  in 


1922.  My  brother  clearly  recalls  the  two 
of  us,  unbeknownst  to  my  mother,  ventur¬ 
ing  as  far  as  15th  Street  to  watch  the 
blaze.  I  do  remember  poking  around  in 
ash  heaps,  some  days  later. 

In  Bremerton,  my  father  re-entered 
the  clothing  business,  working  for  a  large 
clothing  store.  Later  he  opened  his  own, 
a  ladies  ready-to-wear  emporium,  as  it 
was  known.  He  lost  the  business  in  1 922, 
becoming  a  casualty  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
whose  bigotry  had  blossomed  viciously 
in  the  Northwest.  The  bank  where  he 
enjoyed  a  line  of  credit,  and  carried  his 
loans,  refused  to  do  further  business  be¬ 
cause  of  his  religious  faith.  I  remember  a 
cross  being  burned  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Catholic  church  we  attended. 

From  there  we  moved  to  Portland 
where  we  remained  until  1932.  My  father 
was  employed  at  several  clothing  stores. 
On  the  side,  he  ran  a  business  of  staging 
special  “fire”  and  “closing  out”  sales 
events  for  stores  in  the  city  and  out  of 
town.  He  would  write  the  ads,  create  the 
in-store  posters  and  decorations  and  man¬ 
age  the  sale  for  the  owners. 

He  continued  to  engage  in  some 
bootlegging,  now  in  partnership  with  his 
brother.  In  our  house  on  Northrop  Street, 
the  distilling  flasks  and  tubes  were  set  up 
in  the  kitchen,  as  necessary,  then  stored. 
One  day,  my  mother  got  word  from  my 
father  that  we  were  going  to  be  raided.  My 
brother  and  I  were  at  home.  Only  a  few 
filled  flat  pint  bottles  were  on  hand. 
Quickly  my  mother  hid  them  under  a 
mattress  in  the  attic  that  my  brother  and 
I  often  played  on.  We  were  up  there  wres¬ 
tling  gingerly  to  avoid  clinking  the  bottles, 
when  two  police  searched  the  house.  They 
poked  about  in  the  attic,  but  didn't  bother 
us.  My  mother  braved  her  way  through  the 
ordeal.  The  near  miss,  the  first  ever,  acti¬ 
vating  the  specter  of  fines  and  possible 
jail  sentences,  had  a  chilling  effect. 
Enough  was  enough,  even  though  the 
extra  money  had  come  in  handy.  Bootleg¬ 
ging  ended. 

But  by  the  summer  of  1932,  the 
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Depression  was  at  its  peak,  or  more  accu¬ 
rately,  its  depth.  My  father  had  lost  his  last 
job,  sales  promoting  was  at  a  standstill. 
He  had  occasional  work,  but  our  income 
wasn’t  enough  to  pay  the  rent.  We  had 
sold  our  car.  The  house  on  22nd  street  in 
Astoria  was  vacant.  My  father  decided  he 
would  remain  in  Portland,  rent  a  room,  do 
his  best  to  earn  what  he  could  in  the  city, 
for  prospects  in  Astoria  were  even  bleak¬ 
er.  We— me,  Mother,  Vincent,  and  Aunt 
Angela  who  began  living  with  us  after 
Jedah  died— would  return  to  Astoria, 
where,  at  least,  we  had  a  roof  over  our 
head.  By  then,  after  finishing  at  St.  Pat¬ 
rick's  grade  school,  Vincent  had  com¬ 
pleted  three  years  at  Benson  High  and  I 
two  at  Washington  High. 

Astoria  in  the  1930s 

The  Astoria  we  returned  to  in  our 
teens  was  still  much  like  the  one  we  knew 
from  frequent  visits  as  children. 

Chinook  salmon  runs  were  robust. 
The  waterfront,  from  Tongue  to  Smith 
points,  throbbed  with  activity,  reaching  a 
peak  in  the  summer  months  when  canner¬ 
ies  hummed.  They  lined  the  river  from 
Uppertown  to  Uniontown.  The  parade  of 
white-coated  women  workers  was  a  daily 
sight.  Gillnet  boats  creaked  in  moorings 
between  docks  with  their  net  racks  and 
tanning  tanks.  Rows  of  bunkhouses  for 
fishermen,  who  moved  to  Astoria  for  the 
summer  season,  abutted  some  canneries. 
Trailers  moored  at  the  port  docks,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  huge  concrete  silos  of  the 
flour  mill.  Passenger  and  freight  trains 
came  and  went  daily,  chuffing  black 
smoke  into  the  air  as  they  coursed  through 
town.  O'Brien’s,  the  “spruce  mill,”  with 
its  white  steam  plumes  dominated  the 
landscape  of  Uppertown.  The  Astoria 
Regatta  was  a  major  annual  happening 
that  drew  large  crowds  to  the  city.  Astor 
Street  was  the  town’s  least  kept  secret: 
once  known  as  "the  best  red  light  district 
north  of  San  Francisco,’’  hidden  in  plain 
sight.  Astoria  was  river  city. 

The  neighborhoods  were  essentially 
unchanged.  Suomi  Hall  and  karlo  kos- 


kelo’s  Union  Steam  Baths  were  centers  of 
Finnish  life  in  Uniontown.  The  Columbia 
Athletic  Club  with  a  small  basketball 
court  near  Home  Baking  in  Uppertown 
was  a  hub  for  the  folks  in  that  part  of 
town.  Gyro  Field,  later  to  become  John 
Warren,  filled  the  remembered  pond  of 
Scow  Bay,  otherwise  mostly  unchanged 
in  facade  and  population. 

My  memory  of  downtown  of  the 
1930s  reflects  the  teenage  prism  through 
which  1  viewed  it.  The  Y.M.C.A.  had  a 
tennis  court  and  a  small  swimming  pool. 
I  often  frequented,  especially  my  first 
year.  Lawsons  Confectionery  and  Ice 
Cream  Parlor  just  west  of  12th  street,  was 
the  gathering  place  after  school  and  the 
weekend  evenings.  The  “new”  Lawsons, 
just  a  few  feet  from  the  original,  opened 
in  1939  in  the  Rolf  Klep  building,  touted 
as  the  finest  such  establishment  in  the 
Northwest.  At  the  Liberty  Theater,  Forrest 
Everett,  in  his  usher’s  uniform,  was  taking 
tickets,  sometimes  selling  them  in  the 
booth  out  front,  a  steadfast  icon.  With  his 
cheery  brisk  manner,  he  was  as  much  a 
part  of  the  theater  as  the  seats  and  screen. 
The  Liberty  Grill,  run  by  the  Franetovich 
family,  was  a  favorite  of  mine,  especially 
after  coming  back  late  from  Seaside  and 
the  dance  at  the  Bungalow.  I  can  still  taste 
the  cube  steak  sandwich,  smothered  in 
mushroom  gravy. 

Thiel  Brothers  pool  and  card  room, 
on  the  comer  of  1 1th  and  Commercial,  as 
well  as  The  Recreation,  further  east  along 
the  street,  were  part  of  my  scene.  A  famil¬ 
iar  routine,  of  a  winter  evening  during 
school,  would  be  to  tell  my  mother  1  was 
going  to  the  Library,  then  atop  the  Astoria 
City  Hall,  in  what  is  now  the  Heritage 
Museum  on  16th  and  Exchange.  True  to 
my  word,  I'd  first  stop  there,  for  I  enjoyed 
the  ambiance,  the  quiet  orderliness,  all 
those  books  still  to  be  read.  I'd  look  over 
The  Oregonian,  perhaps  a  magazine,  leave 
or  take  out  a  book.  I'd  begun  a  lifelong 
love  affair  with  libraries  when  in  the  first 
grade  in  Bremerton,  taking  out  the  books 
of  Peter  Rabbit,  Woody  Woodchuck,  the 
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whole  animal  series  written  by  an  author 
named  Burgess. 

Usually  then.  I’d  head  downtown, 
hang  out  at  Thiels  until  9  o’clock  or  so, 
return  home  as  agreed  with  my  mother. 
The  subculture  of  the  pool  halls  of  those 
days  intrigued  me,  despite  the  fact  they 
were  somewhat  frowned  upon  as  dens  of 
iniquity,  later  memorialized  in  The  Music 
Man,  the  musical  by  Meredith  Wilson.  I'd 
watch  the  poker  game,  beguiled  by  the 
skill  and  management  of  Johnny,  the 
customary  dealer.  I  knew  who  the  regular 
players  were,  those  who  almost  always 
lost,  and  a  few  who  would  win  often,  and 
the  “ponies,”  or  house  men.  They  would 
sit  in  to  keep  the  game  going  until  paying 
players  filled  out  the  table.  And  I  learned 
about  “panguingi,”  a  fast  moving  game 
using  ten  decks  of  cards,  which,  when 
older,  I’d  play  of  an  early  Saturday  night. 
You  could  buy  in  for  fifty  cents.  If  I  did 
well,  we’d  have  enough  money  so  Gunnar 
Johansen,  a  high  school  classmate  and 
lifelong  friend,  and  I  could  head  for  Sea¬ 
side  in  his  car,  the  Bungalow  awaiting. 

I  studied  the  better  pool  players, 
their  skill  and  technique,  on  both  the 
regular  and  snooker  tables.  Snooker  was 
the  more  difficult  game  to  master,  the 
table  larger  and  the  pockets  smaller.  I 
hung  around  Thiels  enough  so  that  often 
the  house  man  would  let  me  rack  the  balls 
and  play  free  when  the  tables  were  un¬ 
used.  In  time,  I  shot,  as  we  would  say,  “a 
good  stick.”  Later  in  life  we  had  a  pool 
table  in  one  of  our  houses,  when  our  sons 
were  in  high  school.  They  both  still  shoot 
“a  good  stick.” 

My  Astoria-bom  skill  came  in  handy 
when  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Nigeria  in  the  mid  1960s.  I  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Oba  of  Benin.  He 
was  the  traditional  ruler  of  the  Midwest 
Region  of  the  country,  a  wonderful  older 
gentleman.  He  insisted  on  meeting  with 
each  new  group  of  volunteers  on  arrival 
in  his  domain.  When  he  learned  1  could 
play  the  game,  he  once  invited  me  to  play 
snooker  in  his  large  mud-walled  palace. 


His  snooker  table  was  an  impressive  piece 
of  work,  made  in  England.  We  were  part¬ 
ners  against  two  visiting  British  diplo¬ 
mats.  We  won  two  of  three  games:  a 
memorable  evening,  far  from  Thiel  Broth¬ 
ers. 

In  the  evenings  of  the  first  year  of 
our  return,  my  brother  and  I  “shagged 
milk,”  as  the  job  was  known.  In  those 
days,  milk  was  delivered  to  doorsteps 
nightly  by  several  dairies.  It  was  a  way  for 
us  to  earn  some  money  and  bottles  of  milk 
for  our  table.  Earlier,  during  one  of  our 
stays  under  circumstances  I  don’t  recall, 

I  spent  a  month  or  two  with  “Ing”  Simon- 
sen,  who  delivered  for  Sunflower  Dairy, 
helping  him  make  the  rounds  in  Upper- 
town. 

Just  how  we  got  jobs  with  the  Reith 
Dairy,  I  don’t  recall.  But  late  each  after¬ 
noon  we'd  walk  from  Scow  Bay  over  the 
hill  to  Hobson’s  Corner,  named  after  the 
family  that  ran  the  store  on  the  Astoria 
side  of  the  original  Youngs  Bay  Bridge. 
One  of  the  Hobson  men  sold  crabs  from 
a  steaming  pot  next  to  the  store.  We’d 
visit  with  him,  waiting  for  Lloyd  to  come 
in  from  the  Reith  Dairy.  He  drove  a  noisy 
old  Reo  truck,  stacked  high  with  milk  in 
wire  baskets.  It  had  running  boards  be¬ 
tween  the  back  of  the  front  fenders  to  the 
front  of  the  back  fenders,  on  both  sides, 
narrow  platforms  for  us  to  stand  on. 

As  darkness  fell,  we’d  weave  our 
way  across  Smith  Point,  Uniontown,  up 
and  around  hilly  town  center,  into  Scow 
Bay,  finishing  in  Uppertown  and  Alder- 
brook.  We  would  stand  on  the  running 
boards  on  either  side,  like  firemen,  drop 
off  on  the  run  with  a  bottle  or  more— we 
could  easily  carry  two  quart  bottles  in 
each  hand.  Sometimes,  we  would  have  six 
or  eight  in  a  compartmented  carrier.  We 
deposited  most  bottles  on  steps,  or  front 
or  back  porches.  We  collected  the  emp¬ 
ties,  sometime  with  a  note  asking  for  an 
extra  bottle,  or  cream,  whipping  or  other¬ 
wise. 

We  grew  to  dislike  certain  customers 
where  the  empties  were  never  fully  wash- 
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ed,  slippery  to  handle.  The  two  hours  or 
so  of  each  night,  rain  or  not,  went  quickly, 
the  constant  stops  and  go’s,  re-arranging 
the  load  in  the  truck  bed,  empties  to  bot¬ 
tom,  filled  to  the  top.  We  envied  the  Lar¬ 
son  Dairy  shaggers.  Their  truck  was  newer 
and  faster  than  our  Reo;  and  most  of  all, 
featured  an  extra  running  board,  extending 
back  from  the  rear  fender.  That  was  up¬ 
scale,  a  neat  place  to  ride  clear  back,  and 
easier  for  re-arranging  the  crates  in  the 
truck  bed.  Route  done,  Lloyd  dropped  us 
at  22nd  with  our  earned  bottles  of  milk  for 
next  day’s  table  and,  perhaps,  a  small 
bottle  or  two  of  cream  if  left  over.  We 
shagged  milk  that  first  summer  and  year 
at  Astoria  High. 

Several  times,  the  first  year  or  so, 
times  being  hard,  1  skipped  school  to  work 
with  the  city  water  gang  in  order  to  pay 
our  water  bill.  It  was  a  chastening  experi¬ 
ence,  but  a  learning  one  of  humility,  at 
least.  I  remember  riding  in  the  back  of  the 
water  truck,  passing  friends  en  route  to 
school,  knowing  they  knew  why  I  was 
there:  we  couldn't  pay  our  water  bills.  It 
was  a  very  trying  period  for  my  mother. 
We  awaited  each  day’s  mail,  hoping  for 
a  letter  from  my  father  with  some  money 
inside.  Several  times,  fortunes  at  low  ebb, 
she  decided  she  just  had  to  go  to  the  relief 
depot,  near  the  Post  Office,  for  a  package 
of  food.  In  charge  was  Tommy  Foster.  His 
father  was  the  fire  chief,  the  family,  fellow 
parishioners  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  She 
bore  the  humiliation  of  “going  on  relief," 
as  infrequently  as  was  necessary,  with 
outward  grace  but  inner  shame.  It  was  an 
act  so  contrary  to  the  old  country  tradition 
of  independence  under  which  she  was 
reared.  And  during  the  Depression,  she 
surrendered  to  the  city  all  the  lots,  except 
the  one  on  which  the  house  sat,  because 
there  wasn't  enough  money  to  pay  the 
taxes,  which  were  minimal  but  still  impos¬ 
sible  to  meet  and  keep  up  with  the  other 
expenses. 

So  times  were  tough  for  many  fami¬ 
lies,  but  not  bleak.  We  weren't  poor.  We 
just  didn't  have  any  money.  A  bright 


spot,  every  week  or  so,  found  us  visiting 
with  Mother’s  old  friend,  Jenny  D’Elia, 
who  with  her  mother  and  brother,  Tony, 
lived  to  the  west  in  Scow  Bay.  Tony  was 
a  musician,  had  his  own  orchestra,  and 
worked  as  the  bartender  and  factotum  at 
the  Elks  Club.  We’d  play  Chinese  check¬ 
ers  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Her  mother,  clad 
in  black  and  looking  a  bit  like  Whistler’s, 
spoke  little  English,  rocked  in  her  chair, 
mostly  a  smile  on  her  face.  Afterwards, 
with  Phil  Harris  and  Lea  Ray,  perhaps,  on 
the  muted  radio,  Jenny  would  serve  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  late  supper,  wonderful 
Italian  things.  Often  Tony  would  arrive 
from  closing  the  club,  join  in  the  festivi¬ 
ties.  We’d  go  home  happy  and  filled,  the 
Depression  at  bay  for  the  moment. 

My  two  years  at  Astoria  High  were 
a  big  change  from  Washington  which  had 
a  large  student  body  of  whom  I  knew  very 
few.  I  was  more  a  part  of  school  life,  but 
still  an  outsider.  Tom  Hayashi  (who  with 
his  family  was  interned  during  World 
War  II)  with  whom  I  played  tennis  that 
summer  at  the  Y,  took  me  under  his  wing. 
We  became  good  friends,  rooming  to¬ 
gether  at  the  University  of  Oregon  one 
year.  And  another  time,  I  rowed  the  boat 
when  he,  a  fine  swimmer,  entered  the 
Megler- Astoria  swim  during  the  Regatta. 
My  experience  as  a  gillnetter  and  seiner, 
by  then,  had  imbued  me  with  an  unearned 
confidence  that  Ed  lead  him  properly.  I 
misjudged  the  power  of  the  flooding  tide 
so  that  Tommy,  some  five  hours  later,  had 
to  be  pulled  into  the  skiff,  as  we  were 
drifting  past  Tongue  Point.  He  forgave 
me,  good  friend  that  he  was. 

Astoria’s  glory  as  a  basketball  power 
was  in  full  flower  I'd  never  played  much. 
But  1  tried  out,  only  made  the  second 
team.  1  liked  sports  and  played  many, 
none  very  well.  Ed  become  a  decent  hand¬ 
ball  player  in  Portland,  though.  And  I 
remember  four-man  games  with  Coach 
John  Warren  and  Del  Bjork,  a  big  football 
player,  and  a  fourth  1  don’t  recall.  Coach 
Warren  was  relentless.  He  hated  to  lose. 
When  I  played  against  him,  he  had  no 
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compunction  about  body  slamming  me 
against  the  wall  though  I  was  much  less 
than  half  his  weight,  getting  taller  but 
skinny.  I  ran  the  mile  in  track  but  never 
earned  a  letter  in  that  sport  or  any. 

I  graduated  with  the  class  of  1934 
which,  to  this  day,  still  holds  reunions,  the 
numbers  dwindling  considerably.  The  first 
year  out  of  high  school  is  a  vague  mem¬ 
ory.  Except  for  one  notable  event.  Don 
Andrews  and  I  found  a  huge  fallen  tree  off 
a  path  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  One  of  Jedah’s 
long  cross  cut  saws  was  still  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Over  several  weeks,  we  sawed 
through  the  tree,  split  the  remains,  hauled 
out  the  wood  with  a  rope  stretcher  we 
made,  and  with  a  borrowed  truck  deliv¬ 
ered  it  to  our  homes.  I  also  caddied  at 
Astoria  Golf  and  Country  Club  making  $1 
for  a  single  carry,  $2  for  a  double,  plus 
tips.  And  mowed  greens  with  a  hand 
mower,  as  part  of  the  grounds  crew. 

The  next  year,  family  fortunes  im¬ 
proved.  My  father  ran,  perhaps  owned,  a 
clothing  store  in  North  Bonneville,  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  Columbia  where 
the  dam  was  being  built.  He  wrangled 
Vincent  and  me  jobs  that  fall.  We  were 
cement  puddlers  to  start.  In  the  winter,  we 
often  rode  to  work  on  the  high  line,  bucket 
high  over  the  frozen  river,  our  usual  trip 
by  launch  impossible.  I  did  some  time  as 
a  pipe-fitter’s  helper  on  the  fish  ladders, 
and  had  a  couple  of  other  jobs  as  did  my 
brother. 

1  had  given  little  thought  to  college, 
but  had  been  encouraged  by  Arle  C. 
Hampton,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
For  some  reason,  he  had  taken  notice  of 
me,  though  I  had  been  a  most  indifferent 
student.  He  helped  me  obtain  a  National 
Youth  Authority  scholarship  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  I  hitchhiked  to  Eugene 
in  the  fall  of  1 936.  So  began  my  unhing¬ 
ing  front  life  in  Astoria  as  I  grew  up  into 
young  manhood.  I  had  worked  on  seining 
grounds  several  years,  starting  my  senior 
year  in  high  school.  I  then  became  a  gill- 
netter,  first  as  a  boat  puller,  then  with  a 
cannery-assigned  boat  of  my  own,  and 


nets  owned  by  an  older  friend,  Harold 
“Cupid”  Ystad. 

In  1939,  gillnetting  in  the  short  fall 
season,  I  heard  a  voice  on  my  battery- 
operated  radio  asking:  “Are  you  in  good 
health,  and  over  24  years  of  age?  Have 
you  finished  two  years  of  college?  Would 
you  like  to  earn  your  navy  wings  of  gold, 
become  a  pilot?”  I  said  “yes”  to  the  first 
two,  and  “perhaps”  to  the  third.  I  mulled 
over  the  idea  of  maybe  heading  to  Sand 
Point  in  Seattle  to  take  the  physical  exam. 
Hitler  had  invaded  Czechoslovakia  that 
September.  Gunnar  Johansen  and  I  had 
heard  the  news  on  his  car  radio,  driving 
home  that  Saturday  night  from  the  Bunga¬ 
low  in  Seaside.  I’d  read  much  about 
World  War  I,  the  slaughter  in  the  trenches, 
the  brave  young  men  in  the  skies  above 
who  flew  rickety  crates  to  honor  and  often 
death.  That  seemed  a  better  way  to  go  than 
in  the  mud  of  trenches,  if  war  was  ever  to 
be  my  fate. 

A  week  or  so  later,  money  still  dear, 
I  worked  my  way  to  Seattle  on  an  auto 
freight  truck  driven  by  a  neighbor,  Carl 
Smart.  We  left  Astoria  about  dusk,  loaded 
and  unloaded  boxes  and  cargo  in  Clats- 
kanie,  Rainier,  Longview,  Olympia  and 
other  towns.  Dawn  was  breaking  when  he 
dropped  his  weary  helper  in  Seattle.  A 
high  school  classmate,  Ben  Jeldness,  was 
the  night  clerk  at  a  small  hotel.  I  had 
called  him.  He  let  me  crash  in  his  hotel 
bed  for  a  few  hours.  That  afternoon,  I 
showed  up  at  the  naval  station  at  Sand 
Point.  I  passed  the  physical:  sight,  depth 
perception,  blood  pressure  no  problem, 
because  I  didn’t  know  what  to  worry 
about  until  later  in  life.  I  signed  up.  Later, 
to  my  dismay,  I  learned,  because  I’d  been 
casual  about  college,  I  was  a  few  credits 
short  of  two  years,  and  had  no  science 
credential.  In  the  winter  term  of  1940,  I 
returned  to  the  University.  1  took  a  full 
year  of  physics,  in  class  and  by  correspon¬ 
dence,  in  three  months.  It  was  a  mad  blur 
of  study  and  lab  work,  shared,  thank  good¬ 
ness  with  another  student  who  needed  the 
same  credit  to  get  into  medical  school. 
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The  Navy  also  decreed  I  be 
enrolled  with  my  birth  certificate 
name  of  Pincetich  instead  of  a 
truncated  version  (Pink)  that  my 
father  had  adopted  for  ease  of 
pronunciation  by  others,  which 
the  family  had  used  off  and  on  in 
my  younger  years. 

In  May  of  1940, 1  received 
orders  to  Sand  Point  for  a  month 
of“elimination  base”  training,  as 
it  was  called.  We  received  ten 
hours  of  instruction,  and  were 
supposed  to  solo.  Field  and  wind 
conditions  finally  canceled  out 
the  solo  flight  at  month’s  end. 

The  ten  of  us  who  made  up  the 
class  qualified  for  the  full  course 
of  flight  training.  (One  was  killed 
in  training,  two  others  “busting 
out,”  in  Navy  lingo— dropped  out 
of  training.)  We  all  returned 
home  in  June  to  await  further 
orders.  I  resumed  my  gillnetting 
in  the  interim. 

Mine  came.  On  August  26,  1940, 
within  a  week,  I  was  to  report  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  The 
August  run  was  in  the  river,  with  a  few 
days  fishing  left.  “Cupid”  Ystad  and  1 
decided  he  would  finish  off  the  season. 
Dick  Sears,  a  college  friend  was  my  boat- 
puller.  He  owned  a  Chevy  roadster,  so  he 
would  drive  me  to  Seattle  to  catch  the 
train.  My  parents— father  back  in  Astoria 
running  the  Oregon  News  operation— 
tearfully  said  goodbye  on  the  ferry  dock 
at  the  foot  of  14th  Street,  a  scene  that  was 
to  become  commonplace  across  America 
as  clouds  of  war  darkened. 

The  ferry  pulled  away.  It  headed 
across  the  familiar  river,  passing  coveys 
of  gillnet  boats.  The  hills  of  town,  the 
long  stretch  of  waterfront,  the  upthrust 
Astor  Column,  faded  in  the  wake.  We 
enjoyed  a  couple  of  days  and  nights  on  the 
town  in  Seattle  before  1  departed.  I  fin¬ 
ished  training  in  March  of  1941,  earning 
my  Navy  wings  of  gold.  Part  of  my  thirty 
days  graduation  leave  was  spent  in 


Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

Naval  Lieutenant  John  Pincetich  in  1944. 


Astoria,  a  few  nights  at  Amato’s  Supper 
Club  on  1 1th. 

During  the  war,  I  served  three  years 
overseas  on  aircraft  carriers.  In  its  first 
year,  I'd  married  Marjorie  Dale  Chessman 
(known  as  Jerry),  whose  uncle,  Merle,  was 
editor  of  the  Astorian  Budget.  We  came 
to  Astoria  on  our  one  week  honeymoon, 
driving  to  and  from  Long  Beach.  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  visited  several  times,  especially 
after  our  first  son  was  born,  my  parents’ 
first  grandchild. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  war,  my  fa¬ 
ther  died.  1  was  still  overseas,  on  a  carrier 
heading  for  the  Aleutians.  I  couldn't  make 
it  to  his  funeral.  Deep  sorrow  muted  the 
elation  of  peace.  I  was  never  to  live  in 
Astoria  again.  Visit  often,  yes.  Live  near¬ 
by  at  the  far  end  of  my  life,  yes— close  to 
the  cemeteries  where  much  of  the  family 
of  my  youth  lay  buried.  But  not  the  memo¬ 
ries. 

Author ’s  Caveat:  I  write  from  mem¬ 
ory,  an  uncertain  faculty,  and  scant  writ¬ 
ten  records.  My  recollections,  which  span 
nearly  eight  decades,  may  not  jibe  with 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

Reporters  Doug  Lovelace,  Associated  Press ;  Buck  Buchwach,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Bill  Eberhart,  United  Press;  and  John  Pincetich  interviewing  Geo.  C.  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1947  on  his  return  from  an  historic  trip  to  China.  John  was 
then  working  for  The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Photo  by  Amos  Chun  for  the  The 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 


others  as  to  some  facts,  dates,  names.  So 
be  it.  Let  history  decide. 


After  the  war,  John  Pincetich  was  a 
reporter  for  The  Oregonian  for  one  year, 
then  The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  for  three 
years,  in  addition  to  being  the  Hawaii 
Correspondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  later  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Dole  Corporation  in 
Honolulu,  then  was  employed  by  Matson 
Navigation  Company  for  twelve  years  in 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco.  He  then 


served  on  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Nigeria,  Micronesia,  and  Malaysia,  as 
well  as  Washington  D.C.  where  he  later 
worked  with  Common  Cause,  the  national 
political  lobbying  group.  Following  that 
he  was  Executive  Director  of  the  Hawaii 
Bicentennial  Commission.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  employed  as  an  overseas 
consultant  and  project  director  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  Northern  Iraq,  Uzbekistan  and 
Tajikistan,  mostly  in  the  refugee  relief 
field. 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

John  Pincetich  and  wife,  Marjorie,  and  their  twin  sons,  Michael  and  Daniel,  about 
1948  on  the  Matson  liner  Lurline  to  or  from  Hawaii. 


In  October  of  1942,  he  married 
Marjorie  Dale  Chessman.  After  living  in 
several  parts  of  the  U.S.  and  the  world, 
John  and  Jerry  moved  to  Gearhart  from 
Honolulu  in  1977.  She  died  in  July  of 
1992.  They  had  three  sons:  John  Pike,  the 
oldest,  killed  at  an  early  age  in  an  accident 
in  Honolulu,  is  buried  at  Ocean  View. 


Sons  Daniel  and  Michael  live  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  each  has  two  sons.  Two  are  in 
California,  unmarried  and  two  in  the 
Northwest,  both  married.  Each  has  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

John  has  two  other  articles  that  will 
appear  in  the  Fall  issue  of  Cumtiix. 
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Austrian  Voters  uni  Astoria  uni  1914 

Bruce  Bemey  indexed  the  1914  Register  of  Electors,  from  the  Clatsop 
County  Courthouse  Clerk’s  office,  then  sorted  the  names  in  the  book  by  country 
of  birth.  The  people  who  make  up  what  we  know  now  as  Yugoslavia  belonged 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  then  and  called  themselves,  Austrian.  Croats 
and  Serbs  were  minority  populations  in  both  Austria  and  in  Hungary  at  the  time, 
but  in  the  majority  of  those  Austrians  who  came  to  Clatsop  County.  The 
following  list  of  names  of  Austrians  may  include  some  ethnic  Germans,  Czechs, 
Poles,  Italians  or  Rumanians,  but  most  are  probably  from  Croatia  and  Serbia. 
Austrians  made  up  about  3  percent  of  the  foreign-bom  voters  in  Astoria  in  1914. 
Finns  were  35  percent,  Norwegians  23,  Swedes  13,  Germans  7,  Canadians  4, 
English  3  1/2,  Danish  3,  and  Irish  2. 


Andrich,  Spiro 

Franciscovich, 

Pasalich,  James 

Antonich,  Anton 

Barbara 

Pavletich,  Frank 

Aviani,  P. 

Franciscovich, 

Peschl,  Frank 

Bakotich,  Antinieta 

Martin 

Peschl,  Herman 

Bakotich,  Pasko 

Franetovich,  Lucas 

Peschl,  Louis 

Bakotich,  Vincent 

Giaconi,  Joseph 

Pritz,  Frank 

Banich,  Joseph 

Hlapcich,  Peter 

Stanovich,  Martin 

Bogdonovich,  Joe 

Klapicich,  Prosper 

Stipcich,  Agata 

Bozanich,  Katie 

Kukura,  Stephan 

Stipcich,  Anton 

Bozanich,  Nick 

Lazorevich,  Samuel 

Stipcich,  Frank 

Brunold,  C.A. 

Lubetich,  Peter 

Stipe,  Nizich 

Brunold,  J.A. 

Makelle,  Giovanni 

Tadei,  Gilbert 

Brunold,  W. 

Margitich,  Geo. 

Tipich,  Martin 

Dopplmayr,  Leo. 

Marincovich,  H.A. 

Turina,  Chas.  A. 

Dorcich,  Peter 

Marincovich, 

Turina,  Natalia 

Dragolich,  John 

Lucretia 

Verones,  Antonio 

Feo,  Ambrose 

Pasalich,  Anton 

Austrian  Voters  iin  Clifton  in  1914 


Dementre,  John 
Filijust,  Shipon 
Gruich,  Nick  Androw 
Gubetich,  Jery 
Kuljis,  Anton 
Kustura,  Joze 
Lankich,  Peter 


Luksich,  Andro 
Mardovich,  Nik 
Marincovich,  Jack 
Marincovich,  John 
Radich,  Marks 
Ruljancich,  Simun 
Sionelli,  Robert 


Stanovich,  Mateo 
Stanovich,  Nick 
Stanoevich,  Matz 
Stonopevich,  Peter 
Tipich,  John 
Vloeteliza,  Bortul 


The  only  Austrian-born  voter  in  Seaside  in  1914  was  Theresa  Spurgeon. 
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A  Keeper 


A  KING  TO  REMEMBER 

By  Eldon  Korpela 


People  who  are  familiar  w  ith  my 
background  have  often  asked 
me,  “What’s  the  largest  fish 
that  you  have  ever  caught?”  1  always 
assume  that  they  are  asking  about  salmon 
and  do  not  know  about  the  summer  spent 
gillnetting  for  shark  off  the  Pacific  Coast, 
or  the  sturgeon  that  I  have  caught  and 
released. 

This  is  not  a  question  that  I  can 
answer  in  one  sentence.  Please  bear  with 
me  while  I  explain.  It  all  concerns  an 
incident  that  happened  in  the  summer  of 
1967  when  my  dad  was  my  deckhand  in 
Cook  Inlet  in  Alaska.  First,  I'll  need  to 
give  a  little  background. 

I  began  my  fishing  career  on  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  age  of  seven, 
steering  the  boat  and  operating  the  clutch 
while  my  father,  Emil  Korpela,  picked 
the  gillnet.  I  have  missed  very  few  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  fishing  seasons  since  then 
and  have  fished  Alaska  water  for  forty- 
six  summers. 

My  father  had  retired  from  a  life¬ 
time  of  gillnetting  the  Columbia  and 
trolling  off  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age  and  was  having 
problems  with  his  memory.  At  times  he 
became  confused.  This  kept  my  mother 
from  traveling  since  she  had  to  spend  so 
of  her  much  time  taking  care  of  him.  The 
summer  of  1967,  she  was  wishing  she 
could  make  a  trip  to  her  native  Finland 
where  she  still  had  numerous  relatives. 
Since  Dad  had  never  experienced  Alaska 
fishing  during  a  career  that  spanned  fifty- 
five  years,  I  convinced  my  mother  to  go 


ahead  and  take  her  trip  and  I  would  take 
him  to  Cook  Inlet  as  my  deckhand. 

I  had  leased  an  aluminum  stem 
picker  from  Kenai  Packers,  located  a 
rental  trailer  for  us,  and  headed  out  on 
July  4th  for  our  first  fishing  opener.  Dad 
was  surprisingly  competent  at  clearing 
fish  from  the  net.  The  season  opener  and 
most  of  the  following  periods  did  not 
produce  the  heavy  fishing  that  we  ex¬ 
pected.  Much  of  the  time  during  these 
twenty-four  hour  periods  I  let  my  father 
sleep  while  I  laid  out  the  net,  picked  up, 
cleared  the  fish,  and  set  out  for  the  next 
drift.  However,  when  other  fishermen 
would  ask  “How’s  the  kid  treating  you?” 
he  would  respond,  “He  never  lets  me 
sleep.” 

When  a  fisherman  has  laid  his  net 
out  into  the  water,  he  should  remain  alert 
for  problems  which  can  occur  unexpect¬ 
edly.  But  during  the  long  twenty-four 
hour  periods,  I  tried  to  catch  a  couple  of 
hours  of  shut-eye  if  conditions  warranted. 
This  was  the  situation  at  the  end  of  one 
fishing  period.  I  awakened,  climbed  out 
of  the  cabin  and  observed  a  glassy  calm 
Inlet  morning  as  we  drifted  below  the 
Forelands.  Without  waking  Dad,  I  dress¬ 
ed  in  my  boots  and  rain  gear,  started  the 
engine,  turned  on  the  hydraulics,  and 
began  picking  the  net.  There  wasn’t  an¬ 
other  vessel  in  sight. 

We  still  had  a  couple  of  hours  ‘till 
the  6  A.M.  closure  so  I  wasn't  in  any 
great  hurry  to  get  the  net  in.  After  clear¬ 
ing  a  couple  dozen  salmon,  I  noticed  that 
the  last  ten  fathoms  of  net  was  bunched. 
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I  put  the  engine  into  forward  gear  to 
slowly  tow  out  the  tangle  when  I  saw  the 
cause  of  the  bunch.  The  largest  King 
salmon  I  had  ever  seen  was  rolled  in  the 
net  and  appeared  to  be  caught  only  by  its 
teeth.  1  immediately  shifted  the  clutch 
into  neutral  and  leaned  far  over  the  stem 
pulling  as  much  net  as  possible  on  both 
sides  of  the  fish  to  create  a  bag-like  trap. 
I  dared  not  release  my  grip 
or  I’d  lose  the  fish.  1  needed 
help  so  I  yelled  for  Dad.  I 
yelled  again,  but  he  was 
hard  of  hearing  and  didn’t 
wake  up.  I  desperately  tried 
to  figure  out  what  to  do. 

The  deck  on  the  stem 
of  our  vessel,  The  Marmot , 
a  moose  type  boat,  stood 
about  four  feet  above  the 
water  and  the  fairlead  roller 
added  another  foot.  Using 
the  net  storage  reel  to  drag 
fish  over  the  fairlead  roller 
would  almost  certainly 
cause  the  fish  to  drop  out. 

We  were  restricted  by  law 
to  small  mesh  nets  so  that 
large  Kings  would  not  be 
gilled,  and  they  are  seldom 
caught  by  drift  gear.  1  could- 
n’t  let  go  to  grab  the  gaff 
hook  to  lift  that  size  fish 
while  it  was  still  alive  up 
over  the  stem.  A  landing  net 
might  have  worked  if  we 
had  brought  one  along.  Af¬ 
ter  thinking  through  all  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  and  wasting  too  much 
time,  my  arms  were  tiring  and  my  chest 
hurt  from  leaning  over  the  roller.  Then 
I  just  got  angry.  “It’s  you  or  me”  1  shout¬ 
ed. 

Reaching  even  farther  over  the 
stern,  I  wrapped  and  grabbed  more  net 
around  my  hands  and  somehow  managed 
to  get  one  shin  on  the  roller  and  booted 
toe  under  the  roller.  My  next  move  was 


particularly  precarious  because  my 
weight  balance  would  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  stem,  but  I  stubbornly  went 
for  it.  In  one  motion,  I  got  the  other  shin 
on  the  roller,  the  other  toe  under  it,  and 
stood  up  using  all  my  strength  and  weight 
to  fall  backwards  into  the  stem  compart¬ 
ment.  The  net  and  fish  landed  on  top  of 
me! 


I  untangled  myself  and  gazed  at  the 
monster,  estimating  its  size  to  around  one 
hundred  pounds.  Certainly  the  largest 
salmon  that  1  had  ever  seen. 

Without  waking  Dad,  I  headed  the 
boat  southeast  toward  the  Kenai  River 
eager  to  get  the  King  on  a  scale.  The  tide 
had  run  too  far  out  to  enter  the  river  so 
I  tied  up  to  two  other  Kenai  Packer  boats 
who  were  also  waiting  for  the  incoming 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Emil  Korpela,  the  summer  of  1967  near  the  Sisters, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Kasilof  River  in  Cook  Inlet  at 
Alaska. 
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tide  to  navigate  to  the  delivery  dock. 
George  “Cougie”  Niemi  and  his  son, 
Pete,  were  alongside  and  they  too  were 
impressed  with  the  fish’s  size. 

As  soon  as  we  were  tied  to  the 
pilings  of  the  Kenai  Packers’  wharf.  Dad 
and  I  dragged  our  prize  catch  onto  the 
fishhold  hatch-deck  covers.  My  cousin. 
Bob  Reiter  of  Astoria,  was  one  of  the 
dock  observers.  1  said,  “Dad,  I’m  going 
to  get  my  camera.”  I  couldn’t  have  been 
in  the  cabin  more  than  fifteen  seconds 
when  I  climbed  out  with  camera  in  hand 
and  saw  that  the  fish  was  gone!  The 
crowd  on  the  dock  above  appeared 
stunned.  “Dad,  where’s  the  fish?”  I 
screamed.  All  he  said  was,  “It  was  no 
good.”  Later  I  rationalized  what  Dad  had 
done.  He  probably  associated  that  fish 
with  one  of  the  Columbia  River  tule 
salmon  that  run  during  the  fall.  Those 
fish,  dark  on  the  exterior  and  with  whitish 
flesh,  are  of  little  monetary  value.  Kenai 
Kings  are  very  dark  outside  but  with 


bright  red  flesh.  They  are  considerably 
more  valuable. 

It  wasn’t  the  ninety  cents  a  pound 
that  I  would  have  received  for  that  fish 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  Kenai  that  I 
was  so  depressed  about  though,  but  the 
unanswered  question,  how  much  did  it 
really  weigh? 

Surprisingly,  out  of  about  eighty 
boats  fishing  for  Kenai  Packers,  we 
ended  up  third  high,  making  Dad  proud 
of  our  accomplishment. 

Dad  passed  away  in  December 
1971,  and  I  will  never  forget  how  much 
he  contributed  to  my  life  and  particularly 
to  my  fishing  career.  He  financed  my  first 
gillnet  goat,  a  new  one,  the  year  I  turned 
twenty-one.  He  also  showed  me  three 
drifts  on  the  Lower  Columbia  that  I  suc¬ 
cessfully  fished  numerous  occasions 
during  my  career  as  a  Columbia  River 
gillnetter.  I  still  miss  the  opportunity  I 
had  to  weigh  that  fish,  but  I  miss  my  dad 
much  more.ff 


CCHS  Photo  #  5077-000 

Can  you  identify  this  group  of  children?  The  photo  was  taken  about  1951. 
Those  identified  so  far  include:  Clayton  Erickson,  seated  2nd  from  left  and 
Maureen  Loop  (Sundstrom),  the  9th  person  from  the  left  in  the  back. 
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Excitement  of  the  big  tent  in  1920 


To  The  Circus,  Back  When 

By  J.  M.  Acton 


In  1920,  when  I  was  five  years  old, 
we  awoke  to  a  strange  sound.  Dad  said, 
“That  noise  is  lions  roaring  and  there’s  a 
circus  in  town.” 

Younger  brother  Don  and  I  rushed 
outside  the  tent  in  our  nighties  to  better 
hear  the  sound,  but  were  hustled  back  into 
the  dwelling,  which  was  a  tent  fastened 
on  the  front  of  a  one-car  garage. 

Astoria  was  nearly  three  times  its 
present  size  then,  and  this  simple  abode 
was  all  we  could  find. 

After  a  quick  breakfast,  Dad  took 
Don  and  me  to  the  top  of  some  wooden 
steps  the  city  had  built  from  twentieth  and 
Irving  down  to  the  sand  flats  on  Franklin 
and  we  watched  for  a  good  part  of  the 
morning  while  they  unloaded  camels, 
ostriches,  zebras,  elephants,  horses  and 
gaudy  wagons  loaded  with  cages  with  the 
roaring  big  cats,  tigers,  bears,  polar  bears, 
apes  and  monkeys  and  who  knows  what 
all  else. 

Baby  sister  Muriel  was  too  small  to 
sit  with  us  on  the  steps. 

After  the  early  morning  unloading 
and  the  Big  Top  was  up,  the  circus  parade 
formed  and  wound  its  way  down  Com- 
merical  street  to  an  unknown  point  and 
came  back  up  Exchange. 

And  what  magnificence!  A  big  band 
rent  the  air  as  horses,  camels,  elephants, 
and  the  cages  with  their  animals  were 
marched  by.  Clowns  acted  the  fools,  and 
in  the  distance,  was  the  most  melodious 
sound  I  ever  heard. 

Our  Aunt  Ruth  said,  “That’s  a  steam 
piano.”  But  as  it  came  within  a  couple  of 
blocks,  it  quit.  Maybe  to  build  up  steam. 
A  steam  piano  is  a  pipe  organ  that  uses 


steam  instead  of  air  to  blow  whistles. 

As  it  approached  us,  I  shouted,  “Play 
some  more!”  and  sure  enough,  he  did, 
with  the  most  ear-rendingly  beautiful 
music  I  could  imagine.  It  seemed  to  go 
right  through  my  stomach.  I  was  trans¬ 
fixed  and  if  someone  had  said,  “Do  you 
want  an  ice-cream  cone,  Jackie?”  I  could¬ 
n’t  have  answered. 

Uncle  Dick  Reed  worked  on  the 
railroad  and  was  given  some  tickets  to  the 
circus,  and  at  supper  time  that  evening, 
Dad  said,  “Jackie,  do  you  want  to  go  to 
the  circus?” 

Did  I  ever!  Uncle  Dick  had  given 
him  two  tickets,  so  after  supper,  Mom 
washed  my  face,  brushed  my  hair  and  put 
my  Sunday  school  clothes  on  me  and  we 
started  down  the  long  stairs  to  the  Big 
Top. 

As  we  neared  the  big  tent,  I  could 
smell  that  circus  smell  of  sawdust  and 
whatever  else  made  a  circus  smell.  We 
went  into  the  tent  and  climbed  the  row  of 
plank  seats  to  where  Dad  thought  we 
would  have  a  good  view. 

A  clown  in  front  of  us  was  having 
a  hard  time  trying  to  light  the  fuse  of  a 
giant  firecracker  about  the  size  of  a  dairy 
cream  can.  He  struck  match  after  match 
while  the  people’s  interest  increased. 
Eventually  the  fuse  began  to  sparkle  and 
he  picked  up  the  thing  and  flung  it  at  the 
crowd. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  “Women 
screamed  and  strong  men  gasped,”  but  the 
firecracker  was  tied  to  a  line  and  jerked 
back  before  it  landed  on  anybody. 

When  the  acts  got  going,  it  was  a 
full  three  rings,  and  in  front  of  us  three 
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women  held  the  ends  of  rope  in  their  teeth 
and  were  pulled  high  up  to  the  tent  top 
where  they  twirled  and  did  acrobatics 
while  they  shed  various  bright  red  gar¬ 
ments  that  came  floating  down  gracefully 
until  none  of  the  three  was  wearing  much. 

After  that,  a  junky  looking  car  came 
jerking  along  with  two  clowns  in  it.  They 
cranked  it  over  and  over,  but  it  went  only 
a  few  feet  and  stalled  again. 

One  clown  opened  the  hood  on  the 
far  side  and  pulled  out  an  over-sized 
lady’s  corset,  which  made  the  crowd 
laugh,  but  the  clunk  didn't  run  any  better, 
so  the  other  clown  opened  our  side  of  the 
hood  and  in  place  of  an  engine  was  a  goat. 
He  slapped  it  on 
the  rear  end, 
jumped  back  in 
and  the  car  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  into 
infinity. 

Next  the 
big  wire  cage 
was  allowed  to 
fill  with  lions, 
tigers,  cougars, 
and  leopards 
that  were  put 
through  their 
paces  by  the 
lion  tamer.  One 
lion  seemed 
uncooperative 
and  down-right 
dangerous 
while  the  lion 
tamer  cracked  his  whip  and  had  to  fire  his 
pistol  a  couple  of  times  to  preserve  order. 
In  later  years,  I  realized  it  was  only  part 
of  the  act,  but  at  that  time  it  was  very 
scary. 

The  flying  trapeze  artists  came  next 
and  continued  the  scare  the  lions  had 
started.  As  they  tossed  each  other  from 
swing  to  swing,  1  was  sure  that  they  would 
miss  catching  each  other  somewhere 
along  the  line,  but  never  did,  to  my  great 
relief. 


The  high  wire  provided  some  comic 
relief  as  the  performer  appeared  to  be 
drunk  and  nearly  fell  off  a  few  times,  but 
the  next  act  brought  back  my  fears  again. 

A  heavy  wooden  plank  was  laid 
across  a  log  see-saw  fashion  and  a  small 
boy  stood  on  one  end  of  it.  A  grown  man 
climbed  a  neary-by  ladder  and  jumped 
down  onto  the  other  end  of  the  board  with 
the  result  that  the  boy  was  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  and  after  a  couple  of  somersaults, 
landed  in  a  padded  chair  sitting  upright. 
They  weren’t  content  with  giving  me 
heart  failure  once,  but  did  it  two  or  three 
more  times. 

Now  horses  were  brought  in  and 
raced  around 
the  entire 
grounds  with 
girls  standing 
on  their  backs. 
This  seemed 
impossible  but 
two  small  dogs 
did  them  one 
better  and  as  the 
ponies  raced 
under  a  wire, 
the  dogs  leaped 
over  it  and 
landed  back  on 
the  bare-back 
horses  again. 

While  this 
was  going  on, 
clowns  beat 
each  other  half 
to  death  with  big  paddles,  elephants  lifted 
girls  to  their  backs  with  their  trunks  and 
the  whole  magnificence  went  on  and  on 
as  only  a  child  can  see  it. 

When  the  dust  of  the  last  act  finally 
settled  and  we  started  up  the  long  stairs, 
I  was  getting  pretty  sleepy,  but  I  will 
never  forget  the  glory  of  my  first  circus. 

See  also  J.M.  Acton's  story, 
" Camping  Long  Ago"  in  the  Summer 
1997  issue  o/Cumtux  on  page  1 9. 


Courtesy  of  Jane  Hall 

This  photo  of  a  circus  wagon  in  Astoria  about 
1915  is  from  Ruth  Maki's  album  (mother  of 
Jane  Hall). 
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Scow  Bay  in  Astoria  about  1887 

Water  no  longer  washes  the  pilings  on  Exchange  Street  (running  diagonally  a 
buildings  including  the  Columbia  Memorial  Hospital.  Notable  buildings  seen  ; 
and  8th  and  Franklin  and  Grand),  now  a  vacant  lot.  (It  appears  just  above  thi 
school  is  Shively,  located  on  Exchange,  between  16th  and  17th.  O’Brien’s  Hot 
the  bridge  (Exchange  Street)  was  erected  in  1878,  those  who  wished  to  cross  tl 
Hotel.  The  long  building  on  the  right  is  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  d 
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the  middle  of  the  photo)  as  it  once  did.  The  bay  is  now  the  location  of  many 
:  are  the  (old)  Catholic  Church  at  the  far  left,  McClure  School  (between  7th 
of  Franklin  Ave.,  about  one-third  from  left  of  photo  in  the  middle.)  The  other 
he  large  w  hite  building  with  the  porch,  on  17th  Street,  facing  the  bay.  Before 
y  from  uppertovvn  could  take  a  ferry  that  landed  in  front  of  the  O’Brien 
nd  warehouse. 
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Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Harriet  Sanborn  Kimball  Jewett  (1809-1892) 

Survivor  of  the  Whitman  Massacre  in  1847,  near  modern-day 
Walla  Walla,  and  step-mother  of  Laura  Jewett  (not  mother) 
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An  early  Clatsop  Plains  family 


THE  JOHN  JEWETT  FAMILY 

By  Donna  Schmitt 


John  Jewett  and  the  eight  children 
still  at  home  were  among  the 
first  settlers  on  the  Clatsop 
Plains,  arriving  in  Oregon  in  1 847  from 
their  home  in  Iowa. 

John’s  First  Wife 
John  was  bom  October  4,  1796,  in 
Landoff,  Grafton  County,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and 
Huldah  Jewett.  When  he  was  twenty- 
seven  he  married  Laury  Durand.  Their 
daughter,  Caroline,  was  bom  in  1824. 
Laury  died  the  following  year. 

John’s  Second  Wife 
In  1827,  Jewett  moved  to  Indiana 
and  married  Saphrona  Summers.  Their 
first  child,  Laura,  was  bom  that  same 
year.  Additional  babies  followed  in  rapid 
succession  —  Warren,  Washington,  Addi¬ 
son  and  Henry.  The  family  then  moved 
to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  where  Daniel,  David, 
John  T.,  and  Francis  (Frank)  were  bom. 
The  Oregon  Trail 
In  1847,  John  Jewett,  Saphrona  and 
the  entire  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Warren  who  had  died  in  1841  .joined  the 
ranks  of  those  making  the  epic  journey 
across  the  continent.  Included  in  the 
group  were  Laura,  her  husband,  James 
Bond,  and  their  child,  Minerva  Amelia. 
Most  migrants  began  the  journey  in  the 
spring  when  there  would  be  grass  along 
the  way  for  their  animals.  Their  goal  was 
to  get  over  the  mountains  before  the  late- 
fall  snows  fell. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
hardships  of  the  journey.  Long  marches 
across  the  scorchingly  hot  plains  and 


through  the  mountains  where  travelers 
endured  choking  dust,  storms  and  freez¬ 
ing  cold.  They  were  often  exhausted, 
some  were  injured,  but  none  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  rest.  Add  to  this  inadequate 
food  and  illnesses  such  as  measles,  small¬ 
pox  and  cholera.  Many  emigrants  failed 
to  survive. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  exhausted 
settlers’  emotions  in  the  fall  when  they 
finally  reached  the  Columbia  River  at 
The  Dalles.  They  thought  the  worst  of 
their  journey  was  over;  little  did  they 
know  that  the  worst  was  still  ahead.  They 
could  take  the  grueling  Barlow  Road  or 
they  could  commit  themselves  to  the 
hazards  of  river  travel. 

A  variety  of  boats  was  used:  Indian 
canoes,  bateaux,  flatboards,  mackinaws, 
keelboards,  simple  rafts  (all  flat-bottom 
boats,  some  more  manageable  than  oth¬ 
ers)  and  yawls  (small  sailboats).  The 
usual  method  was  to  remove  the  wheels 
from  the  wagons  and  lash  them  to  the 
chosen  craft.  They  paid  a  stiff  price  to  the 
boatman,  also  to  those  out  to  make  a  fast 
buck  by  charging  exorbitant  prices  for 
food  and  supplies. 

In  1 846,  Samuel  K.  Barlow,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Provisional  Legislature, 
hacked  out  of  the  heavy  forest  a  toll  road 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The 
track  was  barely  wide  enough  for  wagons 
and  it  was  so  steep  that  they  had  to  be  let 
down  with  ropes.  Few  emigrants  could 
afford  the  toll,  so  it  was  largely  ignored. 
Charges  were  $5.00  for  a  team  and  a 
dollar  for  each  person  and  head  of  live- 
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stock.  Animals  were  often  led  over  the 
Barlow  Road  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
traveled  on  the  river. 

The  Columbia  River  was  wild  and 
untamed;  its  swiftly  flowing  waters 
through  the  Gorge  were  filled  with  rapids 
and  whirlpools.  Wind  blew  up  the  Gorge, 
sometimes  for  days  on  end,  whipping  up 
waves  and  making  travel  impossible. 
Even  on  good  days  boats  could  be  smash¬ 
ed  on  rocks,  dumping  their  occupants  in 
the  river  to  be  dashed  against  rocks  and 
drowned.  When  the  emigrants  reached 
the  Cascades,  it  was  necessary  to  portage 
around  the  rapids  before  resuming  river 
travel.  This  was  an  arduous  undertaking. 
Whether  emigrants  took  the  perilous 
Barlow  Road  or  hazarded  the  river,  travel 
was  often  made  more  miserable  by  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  continuing  for  days,  mud, 
and,  occasionally,  snow. 

Fortunately,  the  Jewetts  arrived  at 
Fort  Vancouver  without  any  unusual 
difficulties.  Hudson  Bay  policy  was  to 
discourage  colonization  because  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  profitable  fur  trade.  But, 
Chief  Factor  John  McLaughlin  and  Peter 
Skeen  Ogden,  who  replaced  him,  aided 
many  travelers. 

The  journey  had  been  too  much  for 
Saphrona;  whether  she  was  already  ill 
when  they  arrived  or  grew  ill  there  is 
unknown,  but  she  died  at  Fort  Vancou¬ 
ver.  The  grieving  family  rowed  her 
across  the  river  for  burial  at  a  location 
that,  years  later,  would  be  the  Oregon  end 
of  a  Columbia  River  bridge.  They  lin¬ 
gered  at  the  fort  for  two  more  months  and 
then  moved  on  to  the  Clatsop  Plains. 

According  to  the  Pioneer  and  His¬ 
torical  Society  Record  (on  display  in 
Gallery  1  at  the  Heritage  Museum),  they 
had  begun  their  trip  on  April  24,  1847 
and  arrived  in  the  Oregon  Territory  on 
November  27,  1 847. 

John’s  Third  Wife 

John  needed  someone  to  care  for  his 
children  and  Harriet  Kimball  needed  a 


Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

David  Jewett  (born  in  1839) 


provider  for  her  family  of  five.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Nathan  Kimball,  killed  in 
the  Whitman  massacre  in  1847.  Their 
journey  west  had  been  disastrous.  Her 
three-year-old  daughter,  Clarissa,  died  at 
the  Platte  River.  Then  her  son,  Omar,  age 
fourteen,  got  wet  crossing  the  Snake 
River,  caught  cold  and  died  a  week  later. 
Not  only  did  she  lose  her  husband  and 
two  children,  but  she  and  her  other  chil¬ 
dren,  along  with  forty-seven  others,  were 
held  by  the  Indians  for  a  month.  The 
captives  were  ransomed  by  Peter  Skeen 
Ogden  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Harriet’s  children  were  all  born  in 
FaPorte,  Indiana,  except  Susan  who  was 
bom  in  Vermont.  Susan,  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre,  was  sixteen,  Nathan  thir¬ 
teen,  Byron  eight,  Sarah  Sophia  six  and 
Mina  Ann,  just  two  years  old.  One  of 
Harriet’s  children  was  later  said  to  have 
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been  upset  because  Harriet  planned  to 
marry  so  quickly  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  This  did  not  deter  Harriet  and 
John,  though.  They  were  married  on 
April  15,  1848,  in  Linn  City  (now  known 
as  West  Linn),  across  the  river  from 
Oregon  City. 

That  summer,  John  journeyed  east, 
meeting  Philip  Gearhart  and  his  family 
at  Soda  Springs,  just  east  of  Fort  Hall, 
where  the  Oregon  and  California  trails 
separate.  Gearhart  had  been  thinking  of 
going  to  California,  but  Jewett  had  heard 
of  Indian  troubles  on  that  route,  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Oregon.  John  met 
up  with  them  again  in  Oregon  City. 
While  Gearhart  and  his  oldest  son  herded 
their  stock,  John,  with  two  Chinook  Indi¬ 
ans  paddling,  accompanied  Mrs.  Gearhart 
and  the  children  down  the  Willamette 
River  in  an  Indian  canoe. 

Harriet  and  John  bought  L.  Stone’s 
land  claim  on  Clatsop  Plains.  It  was 
located  near  the  present  site  of  Seaside. 
Lake  Cullaby  was  on  the  north,  Neacoxie 
Creek  on  the  south.  It  extended  nearly  to 
the  ocean  on  the  west. 

In  February  of  1849,  James  Bond, 
the  husband  of  John  Jewett’s  daughter, 
Laura,  was  accidentally  killed.  Laura 
later  married  Carlos  Shane  who  deserted 
her  and  six  children  during  the  California 
gold  rush.  After  divorcing  Shane,  she 
married  Ferdinand  Ferrell  of  Astoria. 
(See  Ferrell  article  in  Winter  1999  issue 
of  Cumtux.) 

By  1850,  John’s  farm  had  become 
quite  productive.  He  owned  nineteen 
hogs,  grew  six  hundred  bushels  of  Indian 
com.  That  was  more  than  anyone  else  in 
the  county.  He  raised  one  thousand  bush¬ 
els  of  Irish  potatoes.  The  value  of  the 
garden  produce  was  $3,100.  He  ranked 
fifth  in  the  county  for  the  two  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese  that  he  made;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  made  six  hundred  pounds  of 
butter.  His  property  was  valued  at 
$4,000;  ten  of  his  640  acres  were  cleared. 


He  also  had  one  horse,  eleven  milk  cows, 
four  work  oxen  and  twenty-six  head  of 
cattle  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,500. 

Bethenia  Owens-Adair  told  a  story 
that  had  its  setting  on  Jewett  property. 
According  to  her,  “Everyone  attended  the 
big  Clatsop  Plains  picnic  in  1 852,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  school  teacher,  Mr.  Beaufort. 
When  he  was  teased  about  his  white 
hands,  he  replied,  T  will  bet  you  $200  in 
cash,  my  watch  and  chain,  and  all  I  have, 
against  $100,  and  whatever  you  can  put 
up,  that  1  can  dig,  measure  and  stack 
more  potatoes  than  any  other  man  on 
Clatsop.'  His  challenge  was  accepted.  He 
was  to  dig,  measure,  and  stack  in  three 
piles,  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes  in  ten 
hours,  and  he  was  to  select  the  ground  on 
which  to  dig.” 

Beaufort  chose  Jewett’s  potato 
patch  for  the  contest.  The  day  before,  he 
prepared  three  smooth  spots  to  pile  pota¬ 
toes  on.  Everyone  showed  up  for  the 
contest  —  men,  women,  children  and 
Indians  —  eager  to  see  whether  anyone 
could  beat  the  teacher.  Beaufort  removed 
his  outer  clothing  and  his  boots.  He  put 
on  a  pair  of  moccasins  and  a  pair  of 
buckskin  gloves.  After  taking  off  his  hat 
and  bowing  to  the  crowd,  he  picked  up 
a  hoe  with  half  a  handle  and  went  to 
work.  He  won  the  contest  handily  and 
went  home  considerably  richer. 

When  Harriet  finally  received  a 
letter  from  her  family  in  Lower  Canada, 
this  was  her  reaction  as  recorded  in  a 
letter  she  wrote  to  them: 

“I  received  your  letter  this  eve¬ 
ning.  I  just  sat  down  to  supper.  My 
Nathan  [son]  come  home  from  Astoria 
and  told  me  he  had  got  a  letter  from 
my  Sister,  it  gave  me  such  attack  that 
1  could  not  eat  no  more.  I  miss  you 
both  and  could  not  help  the  tears  from 
running  down  my  cheeks  to  think  we 
are  so  far  from  each  other.  When  I 
think  of  it,  1  think  I  never  shall  see 
you  again.” 
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Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Tom  Jewett  (1850-1929) 


She  extolled  Oregon  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful,  healthful,  productive  place  to  live 
and  pleaded  with  her  relatives  to  join  her 
there  so  they  could  all  be  together  again. 
She  told  them  that  during  the  previous 
summer,  her  son,  Nathan,  had  earned  $50 
a  month  working  away  from  home  and 
“I  made  about  5  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  butter  and  cheese...” 

With  the  birth  of  Thomas  Sanborn 
in  January  1 850,  Harriet  and  John  added 
another  child  to  the  family:  Washington, 
Addison,  Henry,  David,  Daniel,  John  T., 
Frank  Jewett,  and  Harriet’s  children, 
Byron,  Nathan,  Sarah  Sophia,  and  Mina 
Kimball.  With  the  exception  of  Mina  and 


Thomas,  who  were  too 
young,  they  were  all  attend¬ 
ing  school.  (The  Jewetts  felt 
it  was  important  that  the 
children  all  be  educated.) 
John  and  Harriet  had  an 
another  child,  Mary,  in 
1856. 

By  1860,  only  Mina 
Kimball,  and  Frank, 
Thomas  and  Mary  Jewett 
remained  at  home. 

John  fulfilled  a  num¬ 
ber  of  civic  responsibilities. 
He  was  often  a  juror,  a 
judge  of  elections  and  was 
involved  in  checking  the 
condition  of  the  roads. 
John’s  church  affiliation 
was  Methodist. 

They  farmed  until 
1869,  selling  it  to  their 
sons,  Thomas  Jewett  and 
Byron  Kimball,  who  in  turn, 
sold  it  to  Josiah  West  in 
1872.  John  moved  into  the 
home  of  his  daughter, 
Laura,  and  her  husband, 
Ferdinand  Ferrell,  in 
Astoria,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  At  the  same 
time,  Harriet  went  to  live 
with  Nathan  and  his  wife,  Lucinda.  When 
Lucinda  left  Nathan,  Harriet  moved  in 
with  Sarah  and  her  husband,  Joel  Mun¬ 
son. 

John’s  obituary  was  in  the  Daily 
Astorian  on  January  23,  1 880. 

“Mr.  John  Jewett,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Oregon  died  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  F.  Ferrell, 
in  this  city  yesterday,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age. 

Father  Jewett,  as  he  was  com¬ 
monly  called,  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1796.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1847, 
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and  to  Clatsop  county  in  1848.  He 
leaves  two  daughters  and  three  sons 
in  this  city,  and  a  sister  in  California. 
The  funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow, 
from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ferrell  at 
10  o’clock  A.M.  The  remains  will  be 
conveyed  to  Clatsop  for  burial  by  the 
steamer  Oneatta.  Friends  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  are  invited  to  attend.” 

Harriet  passed  away  on  March  1, 

1 892,  of  old  age.  She’s  buried  in  the  Old 
Clatsop  Cemetery.  Her  obituary  appeared 
in  the  March  4th  Oregonian. 

“Mrs.  Harriet  Kimball  Jewett, 
who  died  at  Astoria  Tuesday,  aged 
83,  was  one  of  Oregon’s  earliest  pio¬ 
neers  and  a  member  of  the  Whitman 
party  which  was  massacred  by  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Kimball,  her  husband, 
being  among  the  killed.  When  com¬ 
ing  across  the  plains  in  1 847,  two  of 
her  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  died. 
The  deceased  is  the  last  of  the  wid¬ 
ows  of  the  Whitman  massacre.  She 
was  bom  in  Vermont  [incorrect. 
Lower  Canada],  and  leaves  seven 
children  —  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wirt,  Nate 
M.  Kimball.  Byron  S.  Kimball,  Mrs. 
S.  Munson,  Mrs.  A.J.  Megler,  T.S. 
Jewett  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Surprenant.” 

It  took  hardy  people  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and  life  on  the 
frontier,  and,  yet,  live  into  their  eighties. 

Jewett  Children 

Washington  Jewett  was  born  in 
Lane  County,  Indiana  in  1 83 1 .  He  took 
a  land  claim  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Mill 
Creek  in  1 850;  in  1 855,  he  settled  a  land 
claim  of  320  acres  (location  unknown). 
In  the  1 860s,  he  worked  as  a  day  laborer 
and  had  personal  property  valued  at 
$896.  Washington  never  married. 

For  several  years,  Addison  Jewett 
had  a  320-acre  land  claim  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  River  valued  at  $500.  In  1 859, 


he  paid  $6.49  in  property  taxes.  He  was 
in  the  Oregon  militia  from  1 863  to  1 867. 
Addison  was  working  in  a  sawmill  in 
Astoria  in  1870.  In  1872,  he  had  320 
acres  valued  at  $640;  whether  this  is  the 
same  tract  of  land  he  had  earlier  isn’t 
known.  At  that  time  he  had  no  personal 
property  and  no  debts.  He  paid  $1 1 .84 
property  tax.  In  1890,  he  was  boarding 
in  the  home  of  his  widowed  sister,  Laura 
Ferrell.  He  never  married.  He  was  bom 
in  La  Grange,  Indiana,  in  1832  and  died 
in  Astoria  in  February  of  1893. 

Henry  Jewett  was  bom  in  1835  in 
Iowa.  He  married  Nancy  A.  Skeene  from 
Arkansas.  Henry  served  in  the  Oregon 
militia  for  two  years  during  the  Yakima 
Indian  War.  When  he  returned  home,  he 
and  his  wife  lived  in  Clackamas  County. 
Henry  received  a  pension  for  his  military 
service.  On  August  1 1,  1909,  he  moved 
into  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Roseburg 
where  he  remained  until  he  passed  away. 

Henry  and  Nancy  had  several  chil¬ 
dren.  Caroline  (Carrie)  Saphrona  was 
bom  in  1859.  She  married  Leon  Mansur 
in  1877.  He  worked  for  the  Simpson 
Lumber  Company  of  Coos  Bay  and 
Knappton.  Their  other  children  were 
Mary  who  was  born  in  1861,  Martha 
1863,  Elsie  1865,  and  Jessie  1867. 

Jessie  married  Merrill  Fish  in  1899; 
the  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  Jessie 
studied  voice  at  the  Newhouse  School  of 
Opera  in  New  York  and  toured  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  singing  everything  from  opera  to 
musical  comedy. 

David  Jewett  was  bom  in  1839  in 
Iowa.  He  worked  as  an  oysterman  for  a 
time.  He  served  as  a  Private  in  Company 
C,  1st  Infantry  from  December  3,  1 864, 
to  December  31,  1865.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  filed  on  a  homestead,  and  also 
purchased  some  additional  land,  near 
Green  Mountain  on  Youngs  River.  He 
paid  $2.50  an  acre  for  it,  a  total  of 
$14.75.  David  never  married. 
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Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Mary  Jewett  Surprenant  (born  in  1856) 


John  T.  Jewett  was  born  March 
26,  1841,  in  Iowa.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Oregon  militia  in  1855  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Yakima  Indian  War.  Upon  discharge 
in  1 856,  he  acquired  the  south  half  of  the 
Eberman  land  claim.  However  he  soon 
left  for  Nevada.  After  a  few  years  there 
he  moved  on  to  the  gold  fields  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  remained  in  California  until  1908 
when  he  moved  to  Coos  County.  In  later 
life  he  received  a  small  pension  for  his 
year  of  military  service.  Somehow,  he 
managed  to  support  himself,  but  the 
struggle  became  too  much,  so  he  moved 
into  the  Roseburg  Soldier’s  Home  in 
December  of  1910. 

Henry  and  John  met  at  the  home 
and  began  to  share  stories  about  the  early 
days  in  Oregon.  Only  then  did  they  real¬ 
ize  that  they  were  brothers. 

Francis  (Frank)  Jewett  was  born 
in  Iowa  on  April  20,  1843.  He  was  an 


oysterman  in  1860.  He  served  in  the 
Oregon  militia  from  1 864  to  1 866.  A  lot 
he  owned  was  sold  in  the  Sheriff  s  sale 
in  1876  for  delinquent  taxes.  The  lot, 
valued  at  $15,  was  sold  for  an  unpaid  31- 
cent  tax.  For  probably  more  than  twenty 
years,  Frank  was  a  logger.  He  was  living 
in  the  Chicago  House  on  Astor  Street  in 
Astoria  in  1900.  He  apparently  never 
married. 

Thomas  S.  Jewett,  son  of  Harriet 
and  John,  was  bom  in  January  of  1850 
in  Oregon.  He  spent  his  early  years  on  his 
father’s  farm  until  he  was  nineteen  when 
he  went  to  work  in  a  salmon  cannery  in 
Washington.  In  1875,  he  established  a 
trucking  and  draying  business  in  Astoria. 

Thomas  and  Ada  Belle  Cody  were 
married  in  1 876.  In  1 879  Ada  and  Miss 
Kelly  opened  a  dress-making  shop  next 
to  The  Astorian  office. 

Thomas  continued  to  run  the  dray¬ 
ing  business  until  1 883  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Astoria  City  Council.  He 
was  re-elected  three  times.  As  auditor, 
Thomas  was  the  accounting  and  clerical 
officer  of  the  city  council  and  also  judge 
of  the  police  court,  a  salaried  position. 

Sometime  between  1890  and  1900, 
Ada  passed  away;  Thomas  moved  in  with 
a  group  of  men.  He  died  at  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  Home  in  Portland  in  early  January 
1929. 

Mary  Jewett,  daughter  of  Harriet 
and  John,  was  bom  in  1856.  She  lived 
with  her  half-sister,  Mina  (Kimball)  and 
Mina’s  husband,  A.J.  Megler,  in  their 
hotel  while  going  to  school  for  a  time. 
She  also  helped  out  there  as  hotel  house¬ 
keeper.  Mary  married  Frank  Surprenant 
in  1887;  they  lived  for  a  time  on  their 
homestead  near  Fishhawk  Falls.  They 
had  no  children. 

One  story  in  the  Astoria  newspaper 
tells  when  Frank  Surprenant  narrowly 
escaped  a  watery  grave  during  the  winter 
of  1  885.  One  of  his  oars  broke  shortly 
after  he  left  Fort  Stevens  in  a  rowboat. 
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Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Jessie  Jewett  Fish  (born  in  1867) 
Daughter  of  Henry  Jewett 

He  was  drifting  helplessly  toward  the  bar 
when  the  crew  of  the  George  S.  Homer 
rescued  him. 

In  the  mid- 1880s  Frank  was  the 
county  coroner  and  ran  a  funeral  parlor 
in  Astoria.  Whenever  a  body  was  found, 
he  had  to  travel  to  its  location.  If  the 
death  was  suspicious  or  accidental,  he 
was  involved  in  the  investigation.  Many 
deaths  by  drow  ning  occurred  every  fish¬ 
ing  season. 

Kimball  children 

Their  story  will  be  in  a  future  issue 
of  Cumtux. 
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Land  Claims  by  the  General  Forum  of  Ore¬ 
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History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest :  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Vol.  II,  1889 
Fetter  from  Margaret  Ferrell  Pegg  written  to 
Una  Ward  in  1925 

Donation  Fand  Claims  in  Clatsop  County 
March  3,  1938,  interview  with  Mrs.  Sarah  L 
Gearhart  Byrd,  recorded  by  Sarah  B.  Wrenn 
for  the  Library'  of  Congress 
Military  lists  for  Clatsop  County  ( 1 860s) 
Newspaper  articles  from  The  Daily  Astorian, 
The  Morning  Astorian,  and  The  Oregonian, 
Thomas  Jewett's  life  history  from  a  biogra¬ 
phies  booklet  written  c.1890  (author  un¬ 
known). 

Note:  Research  on  the  Jewett  fam¬ 
ily  is  still  in  progress.  CD  #227  of  Auto¬ 
mated  Archives,  Inc.  “Marriage  Records 
Early  -  1850  West  of  Mississippi  River,” 
lists  a  number  of  marriages  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bond,  Jewett,  Hayes  and 
Stillwell  families  in  the  1 840s  in  Jefferson 
County,  Iowa,  including  the  marriage  of 
James  Bond  and  Laura  Jewett.  Many  of 
these  same  people  appear  in  the  Linn 
County,  Oregon  census  records  in  1860. 
Among  them  is  Reuben  Jewett,  who  was 
bom  in  1 823  in  Ohio,  and  had  a  donation 
land  claim  in  Linn  County  in  1 855  (DLC 
#1866).  The  witnesses  for  his  claim  were 
Seth  Hayes,  Wm.  Bond,  Washington 
Jewett  and  Albert  Hayes.  Though  the 
name,  Reuben  Jewett,  does  not  appear  in 
the  1850,  1860,  1870  or  1880  federal 
census  for  Clatsop  County,  it  does  appear 
on  the  1 854  state  enumeration  for  Clatsop 
County.  How  he  is  related  to  John  Jewett 
is  unknown. ♦ 
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From  the  August  10,  1890  Daily  Astorian 


FROM  THE  BEACH 

The  Impressions  of  a  Lady  Correspondent  on 
her  first  visit  to  Clatsop. 


“ Amanda ,  ”  the  author  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  writes  about  her  trip  on  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  railroad  in  the  county.  The  line  in  1890 
extended  only  from  the  Warrenton  side  of 
Youngs  Bay  to  Seaside.  It  wasn  ’t  until 
1898  that  the  railroad  came  into  Astoria. 

EDITOR  ASTORIAN:  I  started 
on  the  Electric  for  the  seaside  last  Friday 
at  8:30.  The  morning  was  still,  and  so 
was  the  water,  but  when  we  got  to  the 
landing  at  the  trestle  work  on  Young’s 
bay,  it  was  very  rough.  1  think  it  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  that  Astorians,  after  subscribing  the 
money  to  build  the  railroad  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  haven’t  got  the  road  into  town.  Flere 
you  have  to  take  a  steamboat  away  from 
Astoria  to  begin  a  journey  on  the  cars, 
when  one  ought  to  be  able  to  get  in  the 
cars  at  Astoria.  Then  it  would  help 
Astoria  more  than  it  does  now. 

Just  as  we  got  tied  up  to  the  poles 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  the  T.J.  Potter 
came  along  from  Ilwaco  and  tied  up  at 
the  other  side.  She  looked  very  fine  as 
she  came  along.  There  were  some  nicely- 
dressed  ladies  on  the  deck,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  they  seemed  to  know  it  them¬ 
selves  that  they  were  good-looking,  and 
they  kept  posing  and  putting  themselves 
into  pretty  positions  all  the  time,  as  if 
they  were  saying  to  themselves,  “How 
sweet  1  am.” 

The  passengers  from  the  Potter  and 
the  Electric  walked  up  the  steep  incline 
and  stood  around  in  each  other’s  way 
while  a  funny  little  engine  pulled  up 
some  plates  and  cigars  and  fish  and  but¬ 


ter  and  boxes  of  candy  and  plants  and 
other  freight,  from  the  landing  to  where 
the  cars  were.  I  felt  all  the  curl  coming 
out  of  my  front  frizzes,  and  whenever  I 
get  cold,  my  nose  turns  red,  and  so  I 
know  that  as  I  stood  there  in  the  cold  air, 
the  young  men  thought  that  I  was  no 
beauty. 

I  think  Mr.  Stroud,  the  conductor, 
is  a  real  nice  old  gentleman.  He  is  so 
courteous  and  careful  of  the  comfort  of 
all.  The  brakeman  with  the  dark  and 
roguish  eye  flirts  with  some  of  the  girls, 
but  keeps  a  good  look-out  to  mind  the 
engineer’s  whistles,  for  there  is  nothing 
but  hand  brakes  on  the  cars. 

We  got  away  after  a  long  wait  and 
were  going  along  at  a  rapid  gait  in  a 
funny  kind  of  car  with  very  narrow  seats 
without  any  cushions  on  them.  We  stop¬ 
ped  a  good  many  times,  and  once  waited 
ever  so  long  for  the  engine  to  take  water 
with  something  they  called  a  cipher  or 
a  siphon,  though  it  seemed  to  me  they 
could  dip  it  up  faster  with  a  tin  dipper. 

The  houses  and  farms  along  the 
road  looked  homelike.  It  seemed  as 
though  everybody  was  out  making  hay, 
and  the  air  smelled  sweet.  At  last  we  got 
to  the  Necanicum.  Just  before  crossing 
the  bridge,  the  train  stopped,  and  nearly 
everybody  got  into  wagons  that  were 
waiting  and  started  down  a  road,  where 
clouds  of  dust  showed  that  when  they  got 
where  they  were  going,  they  would  have 
to  brush  their  clothes  good. 

Some  of  them  went  to  the  seaside 
and  some  to  Austin’s.  Went  first  to 
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Grimes,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  want  any¬ 
one  there.  The  ladies  were  talking  about 
some  woman  who  had  a  baby  with  the 
whooping  cough,  and  wondering  if  their 
babies  were  going  to  catch  the  whooping 
cough,  too.  I  walked  around  looking  at 
the  people  who  live  in  tents  in  Grimes’ 
grove.  The  first  tent  I  saw  had  a  woman 
in  it  working  real  hard,  cooking.  She  was 
warm  and  looked  weary,  but  her  husband 
sat  outside  as  cool 
and  comfortable  as 
you  please,  smok¬ 
ing  and  reading.  I 
know  he  was  her 
husband,  for  if  the 
two  bore  any  other 
relation,  she  would 
be  taking  it  easy, 
and  he  would  be 
doing  the  working. 

Mr.  Ohler  has 
a  barber  shop  and 
news  stand  near 
Grimes,  and  Will 
Warren  is  selling 
real  estate.  Geo. 

Goodell  and  Pete 
Grant  were  disporting  themselves  show¬ 
ing  a  bevy  of  Portland  damsels  how  to 
catch  clams,  and  a  few  other  things. 

The  people  in  the  tents  seem  to 
have  the  best  of  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  go 
as  you  please  about  the  life  that  struck 
me  as  the  way  to  rest,  if  it  is  rest  one 
wants. 

Only  I  wouldn't  cook  in  a  tent  on 
the  beach  for  the  best  man  living. 

I  found  a  very  large  number  of 
Astorians  there,  domiciled  for  the  season; 
they  had  apparently  come  down  to  get 
warm.  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  but 
it  is  actually  warmer  here  than  at  Astoria. 
I’ll  stand  it  here  as  long  as  I  can  and  then 
come  back  to  Astoria  to  cool  off. 

After  dinner,  I  went  down  to  the 
beach.  The  magnificent  line  of  blue 


water  came  tumbling  in,  breaking  along 
the  fine  sand  and  sounding  so  gloriously 
that  I  stopped  again  and  again  to  see  and 
admire.  The  young  man  that  1  took  along 
to  carry  my  parasol  told  me  that  he  didn’t 
see  anything  very  wonderful  in  the 
waves  rolling  in  from  the  ocean  the  way 
they  did.  He  said  they  couldn’t  help  it; 
that  they  just  had  to.  He  hasn’t  a  bit  of 
sentiment  in  his  make-up,  and  said  if  1 
didn’t  look  out  I’d 
catch  a  lot  of  fleas; 
that  every  girl  on 
the  beach  had 
fleas.  1  found  later 
on  that  he  wasn’t 
mistaken,  as  far  as 
1  was  concerned. 
But  then  there  is 
always  fleas  at  ev¬ 
ery  sea  beach. 

1  think  it  is 
ever  so  much  nicer 
here  than  at  Long 
Beach,  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
Columbia.  There  is 
no  beach  in  Pacific 
county  as  nice  as  this  one.  The  water  is 
wanner,  and  the  bleak  wind  is  absent,  but 
I  don't  think  the  folks  are  quite  as  socia¬ 
ble  as  they  might  be. 

I  think  if  there  were  more  men  and 
horses  here,  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
Male  escorts  are  scarce,  and  one  gets 
tired  of  walking  when  the  beautiful 
stretch  of  glistening  sand  lies  inviting  the 
gallop  of  a  horse’s  hoofs. 

I  was  amused  this  afternoon  at  the 
antics  of  a  spooney  couple.  With  him,  he 
was  not  able  to  fully  express  his  love, 
and  the  glamor  of  his  amour  checked  the 
stammer  of  his  grammar.  Afterwards,  he 
went  bathing,  leaving  her  on  the  beach, 
and  as  he  clanked  his  lank  shanks  in  the 
cold  wave,  she,  disillusioned,  gazed 
pensively  at  the  gulls.  AMANDA 


The  Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railway 
car  on  the  Seaside  route.  From  the 
March  31,  1894  Astoria  Daily  Budget. 
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A  RELIC  OF  BT-GONE-DATS 

The  Astoria  SC  South  Coast  a  Worn-out  Affair . 

HER  ANCIENT  EQUIPMENT. 

Runs  When  the  Directors  Are  Sure  of  a  Dividend 
With  No  Thought  of  the  Dear  Public’s  Convenience. 


....There  is  a  long  and  decidedly 
interesting  story  attached  to  the  building 
of  the  [rail]  road  to  Seaside,  and  while 
much  has  been  told,  a  great  deal  will 
forever  remain  shrouded  in  a  veil  of 
mystery.  Nearly  $180,000  was  sub¬ 
scribed,  by  the  good  citizens  of  Clatsop 
county  toward  the  enterprise,  and  al¬ 
though  $  1 60,000  of  the  amount  was  paid 
up,  there  yet  remains  an  indebtedness  so 
large  that  all  hope  of  ever  getting  it  clear¬ 
ed  up  has  long  since  passed.  There  are 
mortgages  and  liens  without  number 
against  the  concern,  very  few  of  which 
will  ever  realize  a  cent. 


When  [George]  Goss  came  out  here 
...  and  put  his  son  Harry  in  charge  of  the 
A.&  S.C.  things  began  to  look  brighter 
for  that  road.  Harry  was  an  experienced 
railroad  man,  and  had  he  carried  out  his 
intentions— had  the  profits  of  the  road 


been  diverted  in  the  right  direction  while 
under  his  management— it  would  have 
been  today  quite  a  respectable  road,  with 
a  decent  equipment.  As  it  was  he  made 
improvements  that  will  last,  if  the  present 
owners  do  not  allow  them  to  go  to  wreck 
and  ruin.  For  instance:  the  old  track 
across  the  Necanicum  at  Seaside  was 
pulled  up  and  a  new  roadbed  graded  and 
laid  as  far  south  as  McGuires  hotel  mak¬ 
ing  it  far  more  convenient  for  visitors  at 
that  resort,  but  depriving  the  Grimes 
hotel  of  the  terminus,  something  that  Mr. 
Grimes  had  been  deluded  into  give  a 
large  tract  of  his  valuable  land  for. 

The  equipment  of  the  South  Coast 
railroad  is  of  the  very  rudest  kind,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  of  a  road  costing  nearly  a  quarter 
of  million  dollars.  There  is  one  old 
broken-down  engine,  a  dilapidated, 
rattle-jointed  old  machine  that  makes  a 
most  unearthly  noise  when  pounding 
along  over  the  uneven  track.  A  climb 
into  the  cab  shows  a  shocking  state  of 
misuse  and  decay,  and  at  a  glance  one 
wonders  how  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the 
engine  at  all.  The  gauges  are  either  bro¬ 
ken  and  out  of  use  altogether,  or  patched 
and  tied  with  innumerable  strings  and 
wires,  till  they  resemble  a  locomotive 
just  out  of  a  wreck  and  ready  for  the 
repair  shops.  When  the  old  machine  is  in 
motion,  she  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
steam  that  escapes  from  the  many  loose 
joints  and  makes  it  decidedly  unpleasant 
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for  the  engineer  who  is  supposed  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  ahead.  But  strange  to  say 
there  has  never  been  a  serious  accident, 
from  this  cause,  since  the  first  train  ran 
over  the  road. 

The  old  engine  gets  to  playing 
pranks  at  times,  however,  and  it  is  just 
about  all  the  engineer  can  do  to  hold  her 
down.  Last  year,  while  making  a  cou¬ 
pling  at  Warrenton,  old  “patch  work” 
refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
man  at  the  throttle,  jumping  back  and 
crashing  the  cars  together,  and  nearly 
killing  the  man  handling  the  coupling 
link.  As  it  was  he  got  off  with  a  tight 
squeeze  and  a  badly  mashed  hand.  As  to 
the  balance  of  the  equipment  of  this 
experimental  plaything,  it  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  a  very  few  words.  There  are 
a  few  old  box-cars,  fitted  up  with  the 
rudest  kind  of  seats,  which  serves  as 
passenger  cars.  During  the  heavy  sum¬ 
mer  travel,  when  it  requires  a  number  of 
cars  to  carry  the  people,  they  bring  into 
requisition  a  lot  of  old  flat  cars  on  which 
have  been  erected  long  rows  of  rough 
seats.  There  is  no  protection  from  wind 
or  rain,  yet  they  afford  about  as  much 
shelter  as  the  box  cars,  which  leaks  in  a 
thousand  places  when  it  rains. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  relics, 
there  is  a  hand-car,  (they  had  two  but  one 
was  sold  at  sheriff  s  sale)  and  couple  of 
old  dump  cars.  This  completes  the 
equipment— if  it  can  be  so  called.  Goss 


did  have  another  engine,  borrowed  from 
the  Union  Pacific,  but  that  was  returned 
last  summer. 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  run  this 
road,  and  in  that  respect  it  can  be  truely 
said,  the  directors  of  the  South  Coast 
road  are  economical  managers.  They 
have  no  thought  of  what  is  due  the  public 
for  their  liberal  contributions  of  money 
and  land,  however,  and  only  run  their 
trains  when  they  are  certain  that  they  are 
paying  a  dividend. 


The  first  public  railway  service  in 
Clatsop  County  was  completed  from  the 
middle  of  Youngs  Bay’  to  Seaside  in  1888, 
according  to  Emma  Gene  Miller 's  book, 
Clatsop  County,  Oregon,  Binfords  & 
Mort,  1958,  page  157.  This  was  the  first 
leg  of  a  railroad  scheme  that  went  bank¬ 
rupt. 


1890$  Hunxor 

-An  Astoria  woman  left  a  church  one  day  not  long  ago,  taking  with  her 
her  crying  baby.  Thereupon  the  minister  said:  “Your  baby  don't  disturb 
me,  madam.”  “Oh,  that  isn’t  it,”  replied  the  woman,  “you  disturb  the 
baby.” 

From  The  Astoria  Daily  Budget  of  May  23,  1894. _ 
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by  grace 

Isn’t  it  odd  how  the  mind  works. 
Sometimes,  we  cannot  remember  who  the 
people  were  that  we  played  golf  with 
yesterday,  and  yet,  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  over  73  years  ago  remains  as  clear 
as  a  picture. 

My  mind  can  still  see  the  old  kit¬ 
chen  in  the  Astoria  house  at  1690  Frank¬ 
lin  Avenue.  1  was  seated  so  I  could  reach 
the  large  wooden  door  to  the  basement 
on  my  right.  Behind  us  was  the  window 
which  looked  out  toward  the  Columbia 
River.  Next  to  the  basement  door  was  my 
dad’s  shelf  space  which  held  kindling 
wood  on  the  bottom  and  old  newspapers 
on  the  top  shelf.  Over  that  shelf  sat  the 
kitchen  match  holder  for  those  now  sel¬ 
dom-seen  wooden  matches  in  the  box 
which  fit  exactly  into  the  metal  holder 
with  a  strike-plate  on  the  outside.  Di¬ 
rectly  in  front  was  the  old  kitchen  range, 
and  since  it  was  Saturday,  my  mother  had 
the  usual  loaves  of  bread  and  assorted 
cinnamon-laced  goodies  either  baking  or 
rising  in  the  warming  oven.  (Oh,  that 
heavenly  fresh-baking  smell!) 

To  our  left  was  the  kitchen  table  — 
you  know  the  kind  —  a  wooden  one  that 
had  two  fold  down  leaves  which  allowed 
extra  kitchen  room  when  the  table  was 
not  in  use.  There  was  the  faded  linoleum 
floor  stretching  off  to  the  sink  and  drain 
board.  And,  I  was  seated  on  the  lap  of  my 
Great  Aunt  Lucy  Wright,  who  was  wear¬ 
ing  her  usual  long,  woolen  dress  -  which 
was  scratchy  to  the  touch. 

All  of  this  would  not  have  been  so 
memorable  had  it  not  been  for  what  Aunt 


D  fl  BOY 


1„  GQQdACC 

Lucy  said  as  she  bent  her  head  to  mine 
and  whispered,  “Do  you  know  what  your 
mama  said  when  you  were  bom?”  Being 
only  six  years  old,  and  naturally  the  curi¬ 
ous  type,  1  asked  her  what  my  mother 
said. 

“Take  her  away;  I  ordered  a  boy!” 

I  can  still  hear  and  see  Aunt  Lucy 
as  she  told  me  that.  How  could  my  great 
aunt  whom  I  had  adored  up  to  that  point 
make  such  a  statement.  I  was  so  crushed 
that  I  slipped  off  her  lap  and  dashed  away 
outside.  As  I  pondered  what  she  said,  I 
was  remembering  that  Aunt  Lucy  was  the 
one  who  had  told  me  one  day  about 
“appropriating”  my  mother’s  dishrag  and 
burying  it  in  the  back  garden  after  I  had 
rubbed  it  over  my  warts  —  and,  the  warts 
would  then  disappear.  I  had  done  it  and 
the  warts  HAD  disappeared,  therefore. 
Aunt  Lucy  must  be  the  type  who  told  the 
truth.  But,  “ Take  her  away . ?” 

It  was  years  and  years  later  when  I 
was  brave  enough  and  sure  enough  that 
my  mother  was  not  going  to  send  me  off 
someplace  when  I  asked  her  if  she  actu¬ 
ally  had  said  that.  I  still  remember  my 
mother’s  face.  She  looked  perplexed  until 
I  explained  where  and  when  I  had  been 
told  that.  Then  she  smiled  and  hugged  me 
and  told  me  this  story. 

When  I  was  bom  on  January  7, 
1920  to  Otto  and  Bertha  Gramms,  there 
was  still  lots  of  flu  going  around  and  the 
old  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  was  absolutely 
full.  Mother  had  to  be  given  a  bed  which 
was  out  in  the  hall  where  she  would  be 
as  far  away  from  flu  bugs  as  possible,  and 
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she  said  that  made  her  a  might  “testy.” 
Since  I  was  the  third  girl  in  the  family, 
she  confessed  she  and  my  dad  had  sorta 
hoped  #3  would  be  a  boy,  and  that  she 
probably  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  indeed  ordered  a  boy.  She  never 
confessed  to  saying  for  sure  that  I  was  to 
be  taken  away.  Funny,  though,  even  after 
her  explanation,  for  years  I  wondered  if 
perhaps  I  had  not  been  a  disappointment 
since  I  was  not  a  boy.  Do  you  suppose 
that  is  why  I  became  such  a  tomboy  and 
why  I  tried  to  be  a  “pal”  to  my  dad? 

Prior  to  my  Grandfather  Gramms 
death,  I  accompanied  my  dad  whenever 
1  could  when  he  went  over  to  play  crib- 
bage  with  his  father.  I  often  went  with 
him  when  he  went  to  visit  old  Mr. 
Ecklund,  a  Columbia  River  fisherman,  ft 
was  Mr.  E.  who  taught  me  all  about  large 
nets,  how  and  why  they  were  racked  as 
they  were  and  how  he  repaired  them. 
Once  you  have  heard  the  sound  of  the 
wooden  floats  hitting  the  deck  and  smell¬ 
ed  the  wet  netting  as  the  fishermen  work¬ 
ed  to  stretch  their  nets,  it  remains  in 
memory  forever.  1  still  have  a  large 
wooden  needle  like  one  that  was  used 
when  repairing  a  tear  in  the  nets. 

Each  summer  when  the  weather  was 
nice,  1  would  get  up  with  my  dad  and 
grab  my  skates  and  carry  them  along  as 
we  walked  the  two  miles  from  home  to 
the  Astoria  Post  Office.  Like  other 
Astoria  letter  carriers,  my  dad's  job  walk¬ 
ing  to  work  was  to  “rob"  the  mailboxes 
along  his  way  of  the  outgoing  mail.  Our 
best  haul  was  always  at  the  old  railway 
depot,  because  often  the  box  there  was 
fairly  full  having  been  deposited  by  some 
of  the  trains  and  passengers  en  route  to 
and  from  Portland  to  Seaside. 

After  seeing  my  dad  safely  to  work, 
1  would  don  my  skates  and  skate  back 
home  again.  Those  were  truly  wonderful 
days.  Often  my  dad  would  let  me  be  the 
one  to  reach  into  the  box  to  “rob"  it  and 
then  stuff  the  mail  into  the  large  leather 


Courtesy  of  Grace  Goodall 

Bertha  Christina  Morton,  August  16, 
1903,  taken  before  her  marriage  to  Otto 
Gramms. 

mail  bag  on  his  back.  We  talked  a  lot.  I 
cannot  remember  anything  specific,  but 
a  sense  of  values  is  what  I  am  left  with. 
Both  of  my  parents  had  a  deep  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  and  those  ethics  were 
liberally  imparted. 
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Nowadays,  when  I  see  mail  carriers 
driving  around  in  their  little  cars,  I  cannot 
but  remember  my  dad  and  his  nearly 
forty-two  years  of  walking  to  work  —  and 
home  again  —  and  walking  his  hilly 
Astoria  mail  route 
twice  a  day  -  rain  or 
shine.  I  have  a  copy 
of  his  final  pension 
papers.  After  all 
those  years  of  work, 
he  received  only  a 
hundred  dollars  per 
month  when  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1947.  He 
actually  began  work 
for  the  Astoria  Post 
Office  in  1903.  It 
took  three  more 
years  before  he 
could  take  the  Civil 
Service  exam  for  his 
permanent  position 
as  letter  carrier. 

If  my  dad  had 
become  re-employed 
by  any  government 
agency,  he  would 
have  lost  his  $100 
monthly  pay.  The 
only  good  thing  was 
that  a  recent  Act  of 
Congress  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  withholding  certain  sums  from 
wages  of  employees  for  income  tax  was 
not  applicable  to  annuities  such  as  his 
retirement  pay.  Accordingly  there  was  no 
monthly  deduction,  however,  should  his 
total  income  be  sufficient,  the  govern¬ 
ment  certainly  would  take  away  IRS 
revenue  on  April  15th  of  each  ensuing 
year.  They  were  lucky  that  their  house 
was  paid  for.  They  also  rented  out  the 
upstairs  of  the  house  to  have  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  income. 

When  my  dad  retired,  an  Astorian 
Budgetarikle  stated:  “Gramms  with  an 
estimated  80,000  miles  of  mail-delivering 


behind  him  has  not  made  any  future 
plans.  When  interviewed,  however,  he 
was  certain  of  one  thing  —  he  would  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  walking  every  day  to  keep 
his  health.”  The  article  also  stated: 

“On  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1903, 
when  Gramms 
first  went  to  work 
as  a  substitute 
mailman,  he  serv¬ 
ed  under  Post¬ 
master  Granville 
Reed.  Since  then 
the  postman  serv¬ 
ed  under  six  other 
postmasters:  John 
Hahn,  Herman 
Wise,  Frank  Car¬ 
ney,  Charles  Hal- 
derman,  Harry 
Burke  and  the 
present  postmas¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Euna 
Pearl  Burke.” 

Sometimes 
in  early  days  he 
had  to  make  five 
trips  back  and 
forth  from  the 
post  office  due  to 
heavy  mail  and 
packages.  It  was 
a  relief  when  trucks  “spotted”  large  pack¬ 
ages  along  the  way  for  him.  My  dad  said 
that  in  early  days  it  was  not  unusual  to 
start  out  from  the  office  with  over  one 
hundred  pounds  of  mail. 

My  dad  served  the  same  route  for 
all  those  years.  He  carried  servicemen's 
mail  to  their  loved  ones  during  two 
World  Wars.  One  of  his  popular  courte¬ 
sies  was  to  check  on  weekends  and  even 
deliver  specially  awaited  letters  then. 
Often  on  regular  delivery  days  he  would 
telephone  ahead  to  tell  a  recipient  await¬ 
ing  mail  from  a  combat  zone  that  a  letter 
was  there  and  to  be  on  hand  for  his  deliv- 


Courtesy  of  Grace  Goodall 

Otto  Herman  Gramms  in  his  mail 
carrier’s  uniform,  in  June  1908  at  the 
age  of  27  years. 
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ery.  He  said  afterwards  the  saddest  mail 
to  deliver  was  a  letter  from  a  son  he  knew 
had  been  killed  in  the  war. 

When  I  think  of  him  and  his  route, 

I  must  recall  that  one  of  his  stops  was  the 
Astoria  High  School,  way  at  the  top  of 
16th  street  hill.  When  I  was  in  high 
school,  it  was  no  blessing  to  know  that 
he  would  appear  there  twice  a  day.  There 
were  many  days  I  tried  to  scoot  through 
the  halls  when  changing  classes  so  he 
would  not  see  the  forbidden  lipstick  on 
my  face.  The  rule  at  our  house  was  you 
had  to  be  at  least  16  to  wear  lipstick  and 
no  other  “junk  on  the  face.”  Since  I  went 
first  to  high  school  when  1  was  only  14 
in  September  1934,  it  was  a  couple  of 
years  before  any  kind  of  facial  adornment 
was  acceptable  to  my  dad.  The  few  times 
he  did  see  me,  he  never  said  a  word  until 
we  were  home.  By  then  I  had  scrubbed 
my  face  clean  and  tried  to  make  out  that 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  school  hallways  he 
must  have  been  imagining  things.  He 
never  cracked  a  smile  as  he  reminded  me 
of  the  house  rules.  I  was  lucky  that  was 
all  because  when  I  had  been  younger  and 
unruly,  the  old  shaving  strop  had  come 
out.  Nothing  cruel,  just  a  gentle  reminder 
on  the  behind.  I  still  laugh  about  the  day 
he  pinned  me  up  to  the  lower  yard 
clothesline  to  dry  my  Sunday  clothes  1 
had  carelessly  splotched  in  muddy  water. 
I  guess  I  remember  that  day  as  “fun” 
because  my  dad  did  it  with  a  sparkle  in 
his  eyes  and  all  the  while  my  mother 
stood  on  the  porch  laughing  and  saying, 
“Otto,  you  let  her  down!” 

In  retrospect,  I  was  an  exceptionally 
lucky  girl  to  have  been  deposited  on  their 
door  step— boy  or  not!  I  had  the  greatest 
parents  in  the  world.  They  loved  one 
another,  which  was  evident  in  the  way 
they  talked  and  teased  one  another.  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  mother 
dashing  out  the  door  and  my  dad  chasing 
her  and  both  of  them  hysterical  in  laugh¬ 
ter  once  he  actually  caught  Mother  in  his 


arms.  They  worked  very  hard,  since  at 
one  time  Mother  even  had  boarders.  We 
were  close  to  John  Jacob  Astor  School 
and  handy  for  some  of  those  who  taught 
there.  Besides  a  place  to  sleep,  the  teach¬ 
ers  received  three  meals  a  day  at  our 
house.  It  was  before  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  and  some  of  the  teachers  who  did 
not  live  with  us  often  took  lunch  at  our 
house  also.  During  the  Depression,  when 
all  the  teachers  had  were  chits  in  lieu  of 
pay,  my  parents  kept  right  on  housing 
and  feeding  them  even  if  they  could  not 
make  their  rent.  1  have  one  of  my 
mother’s  normal  cooking  pots  from  those 
days  and  it  was  so  large  that  I  sometimes 
used  it  for  a  canning  kettle.  Many’s  the 
day  I  filled  that  pot  with  peeled  potatoes 
and  then  had  to  laboriously  mash  them 
up  for  the  huge  gang  that  ate  at  our 
“boarding  house  table.”  My  dad  used  to 
laugh  and  say,  “Rule  of  the  house  is  this: 
As  long  as  you  can  keep  one  foot  on  the 
floor  you  can  reach  for  whatever  you 
want  on  the  table.”  I  still  have  my  parents 
round  oak  table.  When  the  leaves  are  put 
in  it  can  easily  seat  up  to  25  persons. 

My  parents  never  failed  to  keep  us 
fed,  cleaned  and  loved.  They  also  stress¬ 
ed  that  education  was  important  and  we 
had  better  “reach  for  the  stars.”  During 
the  many  times  I  was  quarantined  with 
some  childhood  disease  or  other.  Mother 
would  drag  out  books  and  help  me  read 
or  work  on  some  school  lesson  which  she 
had  retrieved  from  my  teacher.  When  I 
got  bored,  I  would  stand  at  the  side  win¬ 
dow  which  overlooked  John  Jacob  Astor 
School  just  across  the  alley  and  wish  1 
could  be  outside  with  my  friends. 

After  six  weeks  quarantine  with 
scarlet  fever,  which  brought  6  weeks  of 
school  work  with  my  mother,  I  returned 
to  classes  to  find  myself  so  far  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  students  that  the  teachers 
promoted  me  half  a  grade.  The  first  time 
I  was  promoted  half  a  grade  was  when  I 
started  school.  1  could  already  read  and 
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write  and  do  some  sums  and  the  teacher 
wanted  me  out  of  there.  I  guess  in  my 
boredom  with  her  easy  reading  books  I 
was  a  classroom  pest.  All  this  promotion 
was  fine  at  the  time,  but  it  did  get  me  to 
high  school  a  little  younger  than  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  students.  I  was  barely  17 
when  I  graduated  in  January  1937.  My 
class  was  the  last  January  class  that 
Astoria  High  had.  1  remember  that  when 
our  class  started  the  fall  1936  session, 
Mr.  Towler,  the  high  school  principal, 
tried  to  tell  us  we  had  to  go  until  May 
because  the  school  district  was  abandon¬ 
ing  January  or  half-year  classes.  There 
were  only  about  36  of  us,  but  we  all 
rebelled  mightily  and  after  a  trip  to  Mr. 
Hampton’s  office  (he  was  superintendent 
of  schools)  we  received  permission  to 
graduate  as  previously  scheduled. 

Neither  of  my  parents  ever  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school.  I  think  my  dad's 
formal  education  stopped  at  the  8th 
grade.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  old 
high  school  report  card  showing  the 
“Standing  of  Bertha  Morton,  for  the  term 
beginning  Oct  2  1 899  and  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1900.”  Her  average  4  month 
grades  for  Algebra  II  were  88,  which  was 
marked  as  “H”,  which  I  take  to  mean 
honors.  Surprisingly  (because  she  always 
gave  me  reason  to  think  she  liked  His¬ 
tory),  her  History  1  grade  was  only  an 
average  of  80  3/4.  She  also  took 
Rhetorics  II  and  Physical  Education  II  for 
averages  of  about  90  and  more  “H”. 
Apparently  she  also  had  reading,  but  it 
is  only  marked  with  a  series  of  +++s. 
Since  my  mother  was  bom  on  February 
11,1 884,  she  would  have  been  almost  1 6 
years  old  in  1900  when  that  semester 
ended.  I  do  not  recall  her  ever  mention¬ 
ing  a  graduation  from  high  school,  so  1 
suppose  she  never  finished  school  and 
went  to  work.  I  do  know  she  was  an 
accountant  at  Scofield  and  Hauke's  gro¬ 
cery  store  when  she  married  my  dad  in 
1911. 


I  have  always  thought  that  old  re¬ 
port  card,  now  almost  100  years  old,  is 
something  very  precious  as  it  was  a  rare 
insight  into  my  mother  as  a  young  girl. 

1  also  have  in  my  possession  a  page  tom 
from  an  old  autograph  album  which  is 
dated  March  17,  1895.  It  says,  “Dear 
Papa,  These  few  lines  to  you  are  ten¬ 
dered,  By  a  daughter  sincere  and  true, 
Hoping  always  to  be  remembered,  When 
I’m  far  away  from  you.  Your  daughter, 
Bertha  C.  Morton.”  The  small  page  is 
now  yellowed  with  age  and  I  suppose  is 
something  my  grandfather  had  stashed 
away.  I  originally  found  it  in  some  old 
pictures  that  had  belonged  to  my  Grand¬ 
mother  Morton.  My  mother  was  their 
oldest  child.  I  was  named  after  her  sister 
Grace,  who  had  died  5  days  after  birthing 
my  cousin  Otis  Jones  in  May  1916.  I 
always  regretted  that  I  never  got  to  know 
my  name-sake. 

Gramms  &  Eckhardt/  Leinenweber 

My  dad  was  bom  3  October  1 880 
in  Astoria  to  Christoph  Friederich  Her¬ 
mann  Gramms  and  Theresa  Caroline 
Eckhardt  Leinenweber  Gramms.  My 
Grandma  Gramms  had  been  married  to 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Leinen¬ 
weber  and  had  5  children  by  him  prior  to 
his  death  by  drowning  in  the  Columbia 
River.  Grandma  then  ran  a  small  board¬ 
ing  house  where  Grandpa  Gramms  stay¬ 
ed.  Soon,  he  had  anglicized  his  name  to 
Christopher  F.H.  Gramms.  Christopher 
and  Theresa  were  married  July  12,  1879 
and  they  had  5  children,  of  which  my  dad 
was  the  oldest.  In  1 889,  my  Grandfather 
Gramms  homesteaded  some  property 
near  Svensen,  Oregon.  In  his  application 
he  declared  that  he  and  his  family  had 
been  living  on  the  land  and  farming. 
However,  they  apparently  decided  farm¬ 
ing  was  not  for  them,  even  with  all  those 
children,  and  moved  back  to  Theresa’s 
old  boarding  house  on  33rd  street,  w  hich 
is  where  I  always  visited  them.  Grandpa, 
Christopher  Gramms,  was  born  in 
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Christopher  and  Theresa  Gramms,  taken  in  1920  on  the  back  stoop  of  their  house  on 
33rd  Street.  The  house  was  torn  down  and  replaced  with  a  newer  one. 


Schwarbe  on  the  Isle  of  Rugen  in  Ger¬ 
many  November  1,  1853  and  grandma, 
Theresa  (Eckhardt)  Gramms,  was  bom 
in  Duderstadt,  Hannover,  Germany  on 
October  23,  1848. 

I  am  still  try  ing  to  find  how  Grand¬ 
pa  Gramms  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  I  was  successful  in  finding  my 
Grandma  Gramms  as  a  passenger  on  the 
Bremen  Barque  Marco  Polo,  which 
arrived  in  New  York  October  5,  1866. 
She  traveled  with  a  sister  and  her  hus¬ 
band  and  they  went  first  to  Brooklyn. 
New  York.  Grandma  Gramms  then  went 
to  Chicago  where  she  married  Henry 
Leinenweber.  I  have  always  assumed  that 
somehow  that  marriage  had  been  arrang¬ 
ed.  Why  else  would  she  have  gone  from 
New  York  to  Chicago?  The  Leinenweber 
family  left  Chicago  after  the  Great  Fire 
by  train  to  San  Francisco  and  in  my  re¬ 
search,  I  found  them  as  passengers  to 


Astoria,  Oregon  on  the  Argo  shortly 
thereafter. 

I  wish  now  I  had  been  more  curious 
about  how  my  grandfather  got  to  the 
States.  All  those  years  sitting  at  his  knees 
watching  him  play  cribbage  with  my  dad 
and  never  a  question.  I  just  accepted  it  as 
a  natural  thing  in  those  days  that  he  had 
come  from  someplace  other  than  Astoria. 

In  1 885,  his  mother  and  sister  Jose¬ 
phine  followed  him  to  Oregon.  Those 
two  settled  in  Portland,  Oregon.  His 
sister  had  married  a  man  named  Proll,  but 
later  divorced  him  in  Oregon. 

The  best  chance  I  ever  had  to  know 
my  dad’s  mother  was  when  I  was  about 
13  years  old  and  was  left  to  care  for  her 
overnight  when  her  caretaker  daughter, 
my  Aunt  Theresa  Furney,  was  out  of 
town.  Grandma  Gramms  was  the  silent 
type  and  she  and  I  had  little  rapport.  I 
wonder  now  if  I  had  been  smart  enough 
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to  get  her  talking  about  Germany  if  things 
would  have  been  different  between  us.  I 
don’t  recall  her  saying  much  during  those 
two  days  except  what  she  would  like  to 
eat.  However,  I  do  have  a  positive  picture 
of  Grandma  Gramms  when  it  comes  to 
Christmas  time.  When  1  was  very  young, 
and  when  my  grandpa  was  still  alive,  all 
of  her  children  from  both  marriages  had 
to  go  to  her  house  on  Christmas  Eve. 
When  1  think  of  it  now,  she  and  grandpa 
must  have  saved  all  year  to  buy  presents 
for  the  large  number  of  children  and 
grandchildren.  We  never  had  large  ornate 
presents,  usually  some  useful  item  of 
clothing.  Or,  if  we  were  very  young,  there 
was  some  toy  sometimes  wooden  ones 
that  my  grandfather  had  made  for  us. 
Who  will  ever  forget  the  toy  made  from 
a  large  wooden  spool  bereft  of  thread 
where  he  notched  the  edges  and  then 
cleverly  added  string  and  a  side  stick  so 
we  could  “walk”  the  toy  up  and  down  a 
wall  or  window  and  listen  to  it  “clack.” 

Grandma  Gramms’  Christmas  tree 
was  always  set  up  in  her  front  parlor.  It 
reached  from  near  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  She  insisted  we  all  stay  out 
of  the  parlor  and  behind  the  sliding  door 
which  closed  it  from  the  adjacent  room. 
1  never  knew  who,  but  I  guess  Grandpa 
got  the  job  of  lighting  the  myriad  candles 
she  had  in  little  tin  holders  all  over  her 
tree.  Once  things  were  set,  she  opened 
the  door  with  a  flourish  and  we  could  see 
all  the  packages  and  the  lights  and  colors 
of  baubles  on  the  tree  and  the  strung 
cranberries,  etc.:  a  sight  that  lives  in  my 
memory. 

After  we  opened  our  packages,  and 
the  men  had  their  schnapps,  we  walked 
home  to  our  own  Christmas  trees.  When 
1  close  my  eyes  I  can  remember  the  love 
and  the  feel  of  my  dad’s  hand  as  we 
walked  down  33rd  street  under  the  night 
sky.  Why  in  memory  is  it  always  starry 
and  bright?  Astoria  had  lots  of  rain,  but 
my  memory  does  not  let  me  remember 


Christmas  except  being  wonderfully 
starry.  I  seem  to  remember  one  or  two 
Christmases  at  our  own  house  with  can¬ 
dles,  but  they  were  soon  replaced  with 
strings  of  lights.  There  was  a  special 
smell  of  Christmas  -  candle  wax,  spruce 
and  pine,  candy  canes,  and  even  one 
Christmas  or  two  at  our  house  the  smell 
of  the  roasting  goose.  A  goose  was  great 
in  the  cooking  pan.  However,  it  was  scary 
when  it  was  hanging  in  the  basement 
stairwell  waiting  for  the  day  to  be  stuffed. 
It  was  not  much  fun  to  have  to  go  down 
those  scary,  dark  stairs  with  the  body  of 
a  goose  hanging  high  over  one’s  head. 
On  rainy  days,  those  basement  stairs  were 
my  entrance  to  my  play  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Until  I  grew  tall  enough,  I  could 
not  reach  the  light  hanging  down  with  a 
pull  string  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  but 
could  jump  for  the  light  string  at  the 
bottom,  which  turned  on  a  second  small 
bulb. 

Morton  -  Kalseth 

One  thing  1  have  never  been  able  to 
reconcile  is  this.  My  mother’s  baptism 
certificate  dated  July  26,  1 885  from  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(on  Franklin  Street)  states  her  name  as 
Bertha  Christina.  When  she  was  married, 
her  return  of  marriage  certificate  from  the 
county  court  also  calls  her  Bertha  Chris¬ 
tina.  Yet  her  wedding  announcement  and 
news  article,  gives  the  name  Bertha 
Christine. 

My  mother’s  parents  were  George 
William  Morton,  who  was  bom  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1862  at  Coquille,  Coos  County, 
Oregon,  and  Bereth  Larsdatter  Kalseth, 
who  was  bom  20  Dec  1863  at  Orkdal, 
Sondre,  Trondhjem,  Norway.  They  were 
married  in  1883  in  Astoria.  Grandpa 
Morton  died  before  I  was  born,  on  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1917,  after  a  lengthy  illness 
caused  by  getting  blood  poisoning  when 
he  was  cutting  up  some  meat.  My  grand¬ 
mother  died  in  July  1940  just  a  month 
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Courtesy  of  Grace  Goodall 

Shalman  and  Christina  Morton 
at  San  Francisco,  California  ca.  1861 


after  1  was  married  in  Astoria.  My  hus¬ 
band,  Don,  and  I  were  out  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  sailing  our  small  ungainly  craft 
called  Aiblens.  As  we  were  drifting  past 
the  cannery  below  my  folks  house  1  look¬ 
ed  up  towards  Franklin  Avenue  and  said, 
“Take  me  to  shore,  my  grandmother  just 
died.”  It  was  not  unexpected  since  she 
had  been  bed-ridden  for  seven  months, 
but  somehow,  when  1  looked  at  the 
house,  it  just  beckoned  me  home.  Sure 
enough,  I  ran  up  through  old  Columbia 
Field  to  35th  Street  and  when  I  got  there, 
the  hearse  had  only  recently  left  the 
house. 

Many  years  later,  while  living  in 
Florida,  when  I  had  time  and  more  curi¬ 
osity,  I  was  able  to  trace  both  the  Morton 
and  Kalseth  ancestry.  My  Grandfather 
Morton’s  parents  were  Shalman  Ellis 


Courtesy  of  Grace  Goodall 

George  and  Bertha  Morton 
at  Astoria  ca.  1910 


Morton,  who  had  been  bom  March  23, 
1831  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  and 
Christina  (Romans)  Morton,  who  was 
born  in  1838  in  Scotland. 

Shalman  Morton  was  shot  to  death 
on  a  San  Francisco  street  on  May  7,  1 862 
following  a  dispute  about  politics.  After 
his  death,  Christina  married  Nels  Peter 
Johansen  and  later  she  died  tragically  in 
a  hotel  fire  in  Roseburg,  Oregon  on  Au¬ 
gust  21,1 884.  Her  husband  and  son  were 
lucky  to  escape  with  their  lives  from  the 
fire.  Christina  was  later  brought  to 
Astoria  by  train  and  was  buried  at  the  old 
Hillside  Cemetery.  Besides  my  grandfa¬ 
ther,  George,  and  his  sister,  Lucy,  Chris¬ 
tina  and  Shalman  had  a  son  named  Shal¬ 
man  who  died  before  1  was  bom.  Chris¬ 
tina  and  Nels  had  a  daughter  named  Lucy 
that  died  young  and  a  son  Nels,  who  was 
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Courtesy  of  Grace  Goodall 

Grace  Miriam  Gramms  (Goodall)  in 
January  1937,  the  month  she  graduated 
from  Astoria  High  School 


living  in  California  in  1918.  Nels,  Sr., 
died  July  4,  1918  in  Tacoma,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

My  Kalseth  ancestry  was  hard  to 
find  in  Norway,  but  after  10  years  of 
research,  I  got  help  from  a  Statsarkivet 
[regional  archives]  in  Norway  which  led 
me  to  her  parentage.  My  great  grand¬ 
mother,  Gurina  Jacobsdatter,  was  born 
24  May  1834  in  Aure,  Romsdal,  Norway 
and  Lars  Kalseth  was  bom  Sep  19,  1 835 
in  Halsa,  Romsdal,  Norway.  Gurina  had 
emigrated  from  Norway  with  my  grand¬ 
mother  sometime  prior  to  1882.  She 
married  Charles  Brown  in  Clarke  County, 
Washington,  after  his  wife  had  died  of 
tuberculosis.  Unfortunately,  for  Gurina, 
who  had  been  caring  for  Brown’s  wife 
and  family  prior  to  his  first  wife’s  death, 
she  apparently  also  contracted  the  same 


disease  and  died  some  years  later  in 
Clarke  County  on  May  6,  1910.  Lars 
Kalseth  has  another  family  in  Norway 
that  1  have  never  traced. 

Again,  there  are  regrets  that  I  never 
asked  my  Grandmother  Morton  much 
about  her  life  prior  to  coming  to  the  U.S. 
I  knew  that  she  went  to  some  of  her  Nor¬ 
wegian  friends’  homes  to  visit.  There 
they  would  speak  Norwegian.  She  never 
spoke  it  around  us.  In  later  years,  I  have 
rued  this  very  much.  What  a  shame  that 
I  could  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
both  German  and  Norwegian  if  my 
grandparents  had  not  had  the  attitude  that 
when  in  America  they  must  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  What  a  difference  from  some  emi¬ 
gres  today. 

Before  I  was  bom,  and  at  the  time 
my  Grandfather  Morton  had  been  injured 
in  the  hunting  accident  while  carving  up 
the  deer,  my  grandmother  fell  as  she  was 
rushing  home  from  Portland  to  see  him. 
She  broke  her  hip  and  from  then  on  she 
had  a  limp.  My  Grandmother  Morton 
often  donned  her  white  uniform  of  a  long 
white  skirt  and  crisp  white  blouse  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  big  white  bib  apron  and 
would  go  off  to  be  a  nurse  or  mother’s 
helper  for  someone.  I  remember  my 
parents  mentioning  that  she  was  often  a 
mid-wife  in  the  early  1900s.  Where  she 
learned  her  skills,  I  never  knew.  I  guess 
it  came  from  her  own  experiences  as  a 
mother.  My  early  research  showed  that 
Grandmother  had  been  a  “shepherd  girl” 
in  her  native  Norway. 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  Grand¬ 
mother  Morton  was  her  annual  feast  of 
lutefisk.  This  is  a  long,  dried  fish  which 
resided  in  large  barrels  at  the  store.  You 
could  bring  them  home,  sticking  out  of 
the  sack  much  like  large  pieces  of  French 
bread.  Once  home,  they  required  soaking 
often  in  the  bathtub  until  they  were  soft 
enough  to  cook.  When  cooking  the  ac¬ 
companying  smell  drove  most  of  us  out 
of  the  house.  I  think  my  mother  was  the 
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only  one  brave  enough  to  stick  around  for 
dinner  on  those  nights.  1  went  to  the  next 
door  neighbors  and  my  sisters  also  scat¬ 
tered  and  my  dad  could  always  go  to  his 
mother’s  house  which  was  only  a  few 
blocks  away.  My  mother  often  teased  us 
that  we  stuck  around  for  my  father’s 
German  type  dinners  and  why  did  we  run 
from  a  good  Norwegian  one? 

Grandmother  Morton  also  adored 
fish-head  stew.  I  would  go  to  the  local 
cannery  where  we  found  the  fish  heads 
tossed  aside  when  they  cleaned  the  fish 
to  be  canned.  1  would  go  there  because 
1  could  cut  out  the  “cheeks”  from  the 
discarded  salmon  heads.  This  delicacy 
was  delightful  when  cooked  and  tasted 
most  unfishlike.  Before  heading  home 
again,  I  would  carefully  put  a  fish  head 
or  two  into  a  sack  for  Grandmother.  Her 
stew  was  all  hers  because  after  peeking 
in  the  pot  and  seeing  those  fish  eyes 
staring  at  me,  I  lost  all  stomach  for  eating 
any  of  it. 

It  was  unfortunate  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  know  my  Grandfather  Morton. 
He  must  have  been  quite  a  character.  He 
owned  and  lost  several  butcher  shops.  I 
gathered  from  family  stories  that  he  liked 


“a  bit  of  the  grape!”  However,  after  his 
death  in  1917,  a  friend  of  his,  Herman 
Wise,  placed  a  tribute  in  the  Astoria 
Evening  Budget : 

“When  a  good  man  like  G.  W. 
Morton  dies,  it  is  proper  that  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  him 
speak  a  few  kindly  words  that  shall 
acquaint  the  passing  world  with  his 
virtues  and  if  possible  bring  some 
comfort  to  those  who  are  so  dear  to 
him.” 

The  tribute  went  on  to  cite  his  faith¬ 
ful  public  service  (as  Astoria  City  Coun¬ 
cilman)  and  what  an  “open  hand  and 
sympathetic  heart”  he  had.  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  true.  After  his  wife,  my 
Grandmother  Morton  died,  1  found  a 
bundle  of  old  lOUs  to  George  tucked 
away  in  her  old  trunk.  Apparently,  he  had 
let  his  friends  borrow  from  him  liberally 
—  and  I  guess  they  never  could  pay  him 
back,  which  is  probably  why  my  grand¬ 
mother  had  no  home  of  her  own  and  they 
had  lived  upstairs  in  my  parents  house. 
Grandfather  Morton  also  invested  in 
some  gold  stock  and  1  still  have  a  few  of 
his  old  Montana  gold  mine  certificates. 


illsQfKs  Tbie  UUilTeRPR©nT 

The  Tramp’s  Soliloquy,  from  the  August  8,  1895  Daily  Astorian 


The  water  front!  The  water  front! 

O  how  I  like  ter  gaze 

Jes’  when  the  w-aves  come  swishing  in 

On  dese  hot  summer  days. 

To  lean  against  a  tough  old  pile 
And  spot  der  ships  at  sea, 

And  dream  about  the  golden  shore 
Agrees  wid  bums  like  me. 

The  water  front!  The  water  front! 

My  legs  a  swingin’over 

An’  sprawlin'  back  upon  der  dock, 

I  tell  yer  fel’s,  its  clover; 

To  hear  der  little  tom  cod  jump 


An’  see  der  boats  go  by, 

An  watch  der  smoke  from  Knappton 
mills 

A  curlin’  in  der  sky. 

The  water  front!  The  water  front! 

When  all  der  luck  goes  tough, 

When  yer  can’t  get  beer  ter  save  yer 
soul 

An’  life  looks  kinder  rough. 

Go  there  an’  dream  yerself  ter  sleep 
Wid  der  bobbin’  of  der  tide; 

It’s  Paradise,  dat’s  wot  it  is, 

An’  trimmin’s  on  der  side. 
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From  the  Evening  Astorian  Budget,  April  2,  1951 


OPEN  FORUM 

ABOUT  OLD  HOUSES 


To  the  Editor: 

....The  first  white  settlers  of  the 
northwest  were  poor  financially  and  built 
houses  of  four  straight  outside  walls  with 
plain  windows  of  many  panes  and  a  front 
and  back  door. 

Though  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  was 
not  poor,  his  reconditioned  house  in 
Oregon  City  is  a  good  example  of  early 
Oregon  architecture.  I  remember  the 
Richard  Hobson  house  of  Skipanon  and 
the  Alva  Condit  home  on  Clatsop  Plains 
as  of  that  style.  They  were  probably  built 
in  the  early  1840s. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  resultant  prosperity  in  the 
northwest,  more  elaborate  buildings  were 
erected.  They  had  overhanging  porches 
supported  by  pillars  and  “pie  boxes”  as 
my  mother  called  them  under  the  eaves. 
Tourists  in  southern  states  may  now  see 
many  old  mansions  in  this  style  in  a 
grand  way  on  what  were  large  plantations 
before  the  Civil  war.  They  are  usually 
painted  white. 

The  Jewett  house  on  Clatsop  Plains 
where  I  was  born  in  1878  was  on  this 
style,  though  not  large  and  grand  like  the 
southern  mansions. 

There  was  another  distinctive  style 
of  house  in  this  region  in  the  1840s.  The 
Goodwin  house  where  Bob  Reed  now 
lives  is  of  this  style,  as  was  the  Morrison 
house  where  David  Tagg  lives,  before  it 
was  remodeled. 

I  remember  the  house  on  the  Callen¬ 
der  donation  land  claim  as  being  of  this 
model. 

When  the  railroad  boom  of  1890 
brought  wild  dreams  and  money  to  land 
owners  of  this  region  a  new  style  of 
house  was  being  built  across  the  northern 


part  of  the  US  as  far  east  as  the  middle 
states  and  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific.  The 
houses  were  two  or  more  stories  high 
with  high  room  ceilings.  There  were 
dormer  and  bay  windows,  iron  crestings, 
towers  and  fancy  shingles.  The  Flavel 
house  is  of  this  type. 

So  also  were  Ben  and  Andrew 
Young’s  homes,  D.K.  Warren’s  house 
and  my  father’s  among  others.  My  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,000,  a  large  sum  for  that  time. 

I  presume  the  Flavel  house  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.  When  I  read 
in  your  paper  that  the  remodeling  of  this 
house  for  a  museum  would  cost  about 
$75,000,  I  said  “whew.” 

As  I  grow  older  I  find  there  are 
many  people  like  myself  who  balk  at 
stair-climbing.  I  believe  a  one-story  mu¬ 
seum  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
county  museum  than  a  two-and  a-half 
story  building.  A  good  picture  or  model 
of  the  beautiful  old  Flavel  house  could 
be  displayed. 

ROSE  WEST  JOHNSON 
Daughter  of  Josiah  West,  Warrenton 

Another  descendant  of  pioneer  Josiah 
West  is  Paul  See  of  Gearhart  who  has  been 
interviewing  many  local  old-timers  for  the 
CCHS  archives. 

The  Goodwin  house  is  one  of  the  few 
old  houses  still  standing  on  Clatsop  Plains. 
It  is  near  the  weigh  station  on  Hwy  101. 

The  Flavel  House  originally  cost 
$36,000  to  build.  The  cost  of  the  current 
preservation  efforts  amounts  to  $170,000. 
CCHS  is  seeking  funding  for  this  (and  also 
for  an  elevator  in  the  Heritage  Museum  to 
make  it  more  accessible  to  the  public). 

Far  better  than  displaying  a  photo  or 
model  of  the  Flavel  House  is  to  have  the 
house  itself  open  to  the  public. 
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By  Liisa  Penner 
Email  -  cchs@seasurf.net 


Photos  Wanted  at  CCHS 

Some  months  ago,  at  a  sale  in  Portland,  I  ran  across  a  large  number  of  photo 
postcards  of  Clatsop  County  residents,  all  from  one  collection.  (The  cover  photo  is 
an  example.)  The  cards  were  selling  for  $5.00  apiece,  too  expensive  for  just  about 
any  budget.  The  person  who  sold  them  to  the  dealer  would  have  done  a  good  deed 
by  donating  them  to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  instead  of  breaking  up 
the  collection.  Please  help  preserve  Clatsop  County  history.  Tell  your  friends  to  donate 
any  photos  they  have  relating  to  the  people  of  the  Lower  Columbia  River  area  to 
CCHS.  The  1950s,  the  1960s  and  the  1970s  are  ancient  history  for  some  of  our 
residents  and  photos  from  those  periods  are  also  welcome  in  the  archives. 

CCHS  recently  received  two  collections  of  photos  that  date  to  the  1960s, 
documenting  activities  in  fishing  and  logging  at  that  period  of  time.  In  a  few  years, 
these  will  be  valuable  sources  of  information  for  researchers. 

A  wonderful  album  was  recently  donated  to  the  society  by  Bernice  Cordiner. 
Nearly  all  the  400  photo  postcards  in  the  album  were  dated  1911. 

Jane  Hall  has  loaned  CCHS  her  mother’s  (Ruth  Maki’s)  photo  album  that  has 
many  unusual  images  not  found  elsewhere  in  our  collection.  We  borrowed  one  for 
J.M.  Acton’s  article  in  this  issue. 

Correction 

Endnote  4  on  page  2 1  in  “A  Fisherman’s  Story”  by  Wilbur  Northup  in  the  Spring 
Cumtux  contained  an  error.  John  C.  Reed  was  bom  in  Lubec,  Maine,  not  Missouri. 
Please  send  your  corrections  to  CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria  OR  97103. 

Fall  1998  Cumtux  Centerfold  ID’s 

Rahles  Goodell,  known  as  Rahlie,  who  has  written  stories  about  the  John  Devlin 
and  Austin  Osbum  families,  also  appears  in  the  centerfold  photo  in  the  Fall  1998  issue 
of  Cumtux.  Rahlie  identified  many  of  the  others  in  it.  This  photo  was  truly  a  family 
affair.  On  the  boardwalk:  first  lady  standing  on  left  is  Elane  Osbum;  three  little 
children  around  her  are  Blake,  Kate,  and  David  Osbum;  next  lady  (standing)  is  Elise 
Blissett  (Rahlie’s  mother).  Closest  group  of  horseback  riders:  Jim  Osbum,  Glenna 
(MacAlpine)  Owens,  Burr  Osbum,  John  Blissett.  Sitting  around  the  pool:  Under  the 
white  umbrella  on  left-  Susie  (Banks)  Keating  in  white  suit.  Hunt  Lewis,  Patty 

(Lucas)  Beall.  Center  chairs:  Sally  (Lewis)  Hess,  Connie  (MacGonnigal) _ ?, 

Sheila  (MacDonald) _ ?.  Under  dark  umbrellas:  Rockey  Goodell  (Rahlie’s  husband) 

and  Rahlie  (Blissett)  Goodell.  Standing  to  right  of  dark  umbrellas:  Paul  Goodell  and 
?  The  girl  on  the  mat  came  with  the  photographers.  In  the  pool,  back  to  camera, 
talking^to  the  girl  on  the  mat  is  Lane  Goodell.  In  pool,  fourth  white  cap  from  the  left, 
back  to  camera,  may  be  Sally  (Blissett)  Finley.  Two  of  the  men  on  the  boardwalk 
may  be  Rahlie’s  father  and  Rockey’s  father. 


Courtesy  of  Jan  Leethem  Morton 


Margie  Warila  submitted  this  photo  to  Cumtux  hoping  that  among  the  readers 
would  be  someone  who  would  be  able  to  identify  these  children,  believed  to  be 
attending  the  Battle  Creek  School  in  the  Youngs  River  area  about  1919  or 
1920.  Jan  Morton’s  mother  (and  Bud  and  Margie  Warila’s  aunt)  was  Fan 
Bengtila  Leethem,  a  teacher  at  the  school. 
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